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A PLAIN DANGER. 


Pp omer we are in some danger of 
not learning from experience. The spirit 
of infidelity of popular institutions and of hos- 
tility to the Union and Government having 
proved its character and purpose by a war con- 
tinued with unparalleled ferocity until it failed 
from sheer exhaustion, it is now gravely pro- 
posed that we shall act as if that spirit were no 
longer dangerous, simply because, for the pres- 
ent, it is exhausted. 

There could be no more fatal mistake. Civil 
war is neither a eure nor a palliative of the 
spirit from which it springs. The traditions 
and education of ‘the South” are what they 
always were. The dominant class of that sec- 
tion is not less dominant because it is defeated. 
‘Its authority is now consecrated in the popular 
mind of its region by suffering and misfortune. 
Its haughtiness is supreme. Its hate is uncon- 
querable. It soothes its pride by the conviction 
that it was only overcome by numbers, and dis- 
dainfully awaits the day when it can again try 
its fortune in the field, or, should that be hope- 
less, when its sullen passivity of resistance shall 
paralyze all efforts of the Government at reor- 
ganization. 

Is there any sense in pretending that this is 
not so? Can there be any folly more signal 
than that of regarding the feeling of a section 
as merely the spleen of a few disappointed lead- 
ers? Have we not always said, and said truly, 
that the masses of the South were swayed by a 
dominant class? Do we think they have ceased 
to be so swayed? Even the Governors provi- 
sionally appointed by the United States still 
speak of ** our cause,” “ our armies,” and ‘the 
South.” Even a paper noted for its ‘‘ Union- 
ism” must be suppressed for the unconcealed 
rage and hostility of its tone. We have yet to 
see in the columns of a single journal, or to hear 
in the speech of a single orator in the rebel 
States, the faintest indication of the least fidel- 
ity either to the spirit or to the form of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Governors and 
generals and editors and orators advise sub- 
mission to superior force. ‘‘ We can not help 
ourselves,” is the burden of their strain. 

Has any man who has read history or studied 
human nature any doubt of the inexpressible 
hatred to this Government which smoulders in 
the hearts of those whos@lips nimbly repeat an 
oath of allegiance? Let any one who doubts 
talk with any late rebel, or read the public cor- 
respondence from the region lately in rebellion, 
or the private letters of those who were and are 
of the dominant class, or let him take the testi- 
mony of any of our authorities in the South, or 
compare the editorials written there—let him 
reflect that not one solitary, spontaneous move- 
ment of any truly popular or representative body 
has been made for reorganization through sin- 
cere sympathy with the Government, and he 
will find some reason to believe that we do not 
misrepresent the actual condition of affairs. 
And if by any chance some one, man or wo- 
man, of that dominant class, standing amidst 
the total wreck of fortune, in the midst of uni- 
versal bereavement—homeless and hopeless— 
should read these words, he would ery, “‘ Yes! 
thank God, you are right! We hate you and 
your Government with an undying hatred! We 
believe your crimes to be colossal, and your 
guilt not to be described !” 

Shall we be told that these are but a discon- 
tenced few? But if they are a few, where and 
who are the many? ‘Ten years ago every man 
who knew any thing in this country of the pub- 
lic situation was perfectly aware of the absolute 
disunion of opinion and sympathy, and polit- 
ical and social faith, between the free and slave 
States. The haughty society that came to the 
Northern watering-places in the summer, and to 
the New York hotels in the autumn, mingled 
chiefly —with notable exceptions—with those 
who were as obsequious to them as their own 
slaves. The great body of representative Amer- 
ican society held aloof. This Southern class 
reviled the American principle, and fiercely 
protested its devotion to “the South.” It is 
sickening to remember that swagger after this 
bloody lapse of four years. 

But this class was numerous; it was not 
small. It represented the wealth, the intelli- 
gence, the traditional leadership of its section ; 
and what governs any ignorant multitude but 
intelligence, wealth, and tradition, unless the 
power of all these forces be paralyzed by the con- 
sciousness of a class or a race that such forces 
have been steadily used to wrong them? ‘The 
Southern slave-masters have always controlled 
the ignorant class of their own color in whose 
name, as a superior race, they enslaved the col- 
ored class. But they could not control human 
nature. They could not outwit the heart, nor 
bribe the love of liberty. When the crisis came 
the master-class earried the overwhelming ma- 
jority of their own color with them ; but their 
utmost power fuiled to seduce their slaves. The 
men who, were told, have not sense enough to 
vote with us, had yet sense enough to be true to 
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us inst all persuasion of treason. A late 
beter fe the Herald, from Alabama, says that 
the rebels in that State confess the free labor of 
blacks to have been a success wherever it was 
directed by Yankees. ‘‘They say if a South- 
ern man takes up a newspaper and reads any 
thing to a negro, he will not believe a single 
word of it; but let a Yankee pretend to read, 
and make up the most improbable lie imagina- 
ble, and he will take it for gospel truth.” : Will 
any body be kind enough to prove why, if the 
slaves would not fight with their masters, the 
freedmen will vote with them? 

The degree of faith in State Sovereignty and 
adhesion to Slavery may have varied, but the 
white population of the rebel States was practi- 
cally a unit before the war. It was practically 
a unit during the war. Whowill deny that it 
is practically a unit now. No glozing or gild- 
ing will hide the fact. No sentimental drivel 
about ‘‘ brethren” will help us organize the re- 
sults of the war any more than it prevented the 
war. Men whose chief point of honor is con- 
tempt of the principle of our common Govern- 
ment are not our political brethren. Men and 
women who have gloried in the torture of our 
soldiers for defending that Government are not 
our social brethren. Their fathers were breth- 
ren of our fathers, and their children may be of 
our children. But the generation that hates us 
and despises our faith and our hope—however 
free from vindictive feeling our own hearts may 
be, and it is a fact that they are absolutely so— 
can no more be considered ‘‘ brethren” in a 
practical sense than any other enemies. 

Any steps at reorganization which disregard 
these plain facts will be utterly futile. The 
prime necessity of our policy isa comprehension 
of the truth, not a statement of the theory. The 
possibility that this spirit of hostility may regain 
control of the Government must be inflexibly 
prevented at whatever cost. If there really be 
no such possibility so much the better. But 
that must not be assumed. The presumption 
is entirely the other way. While there is yet 
a doubt, the force of the United States should be 
fully maintained every where. Let freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the press, and absolute 
personal freedom be established and defended 
in the rebel States. Let the whole body of the 
adult male population be registered and suffered 
to vote, if you will. Let the forms of a truly 
free republican Government be secured, but do 
not commit the fatal fault of intrusting them, 
without supervision, to those who hate freedom 
and the republic. Let the people of the United 
States retain absolute hold of the whole rebel 
region until they are satisfied that its citizens 
will co-operate in good faith with the rest of 
the country. We believe that the principles 
of the American system are fully adequate to 
the perfect pacification of the country. But we 
are quite as firmly persuaded that the loyal white 
people of the late rebel States are not strong 
enough, nor united enough, to secure the ob- 
servance of those principles, and that this can 
be done only by the power: of the whole people. 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Soon after this paper is issued the experi- 
ment of laying the Atlantic ‘Telegraph will have 
been again decided. All the auguries have been 
consulted and are found most favorable. The 
season of the year which the shrewdest and most 
experienced sailors declare to be the least stormy 
has been selected. The largest ship in the 
world carries the cable. The wire itself has 
been made under the best superintendence, and 
tested at every step by the severest science. 
The mere marvel of the enterprise can not be 
renewed, but the actual public interest in it is 
as great and universal as ever. Should the 
present effort fail, there will be no fatal disap- 
pointment. Should it succeed there will be a 
general satisfaction at the new advance in good 
neighborhood and civilization. 

So immediate and intimate a union of Amer- 
ica and Europe must be of quite incalculable 
advantage to the world. Distance between na- 
tions occasions ignorance, and ignorance begets 
hostility. If the people of the Southern States, 
for instance, had been less ignorant they would 
never have made war upon the Government, 
and just in the degree that the people of Europe 
and America know each other will they be dis- 
posed to keep the peace. Peace is a necessity 
of modern civilization. The clearer the conflict 
appears between individual welfare and war, the 
larger the true peace party. of the world be- 
comes. Thus, if the people of the Southern 
States had believed what ALEXANDER H. Sre- 
PHENS told them, they would have preferred his 
advice to that of Ropert Toomas. 

. There seems to be some objection to the ex- 
clusiveness of the company upon the Great East- 
ern, and to the probable rates of charges for 
conveying messages. But both these matters 
appear to be peculiarly the business of the com- 
pany. If the directors choose to have an au- 
thentic account of the process of laying the 
wire, why should any body object? ‘They can 
obtain the services of as skillful reporters as the 
newspapers, and they have nothing to gain by 
* cooking” the reports. And as for the charges, 
os any are practical business men. They 

w the consequences of bitory prices, 
but they also know the cuanenr aie of their 





monopoly if the experiment sueceeds. We must 
believe that they will not invite and actually com- 
pel competition. They must be assumed to un- 
derstand how long they may enjoy a monopoly if 
they manage it wisely. If they donot, they will 
be the sufferers. If, however, they count upon 
competition as, in any case, inevitable, they will 
naturally make hay while the sun shines. 

Meanwhile we await patiently the issue of the 
great experiment. If it fail this time it will be 
renewed. There are certain things which are 
sure to be done. If the present resources of 
science are baffled by the elements, or by some 
cause only to be revealed by the experiment, 
then science will sharpen its resources and gen- 
ius will grapple with the impeding cause. Faith 
has no right to despair, for it saw De Sauty 
muttering and murmuring ever fainter and faint- 
er and disappearing seven years ago at this end 
of the line, and beholds him now reappearing at 
the other with a fresh cable and renewed hopes 
and instruments. We can imagine his impa- 
tience. We can figure the excellent antedilu- 
vian chafing and fretting for the moment when 
he can seat himself in the ooze upon the New- 
foundland shore and announce to the expectant 
world “ Adl right.—De Savry.” 








PETROLIANA. 


Tue petroleum problem is in a fair way of 
being solved. Exact records, kept for some 
three years, enable us to gauge, pretty certain- 
ly, the yield of the various wells, and of the 
great oil district; and while, on the one hand, 
scientific men are reducing the apparent vaga- 
ries of the oil flow to a system governed by fixed 
laws, Wall Street is sitting in judgment on the 
financial aspect of the subject, and is day by day 
passing sentence on sham oil companies and 
ruling them out of court. In the course of a 
couple of years the oil business will have passed 
out of the domain of speculation, and its pros- 
pects and its returns will become as certain as 
those of the anthracite coal trade. 

A work now in the press of Messrs. HarreR 
& Broruers, “The Oil Regions of Pennsylva- 
nia,” etc., by Witt1am WriGnt, contains the 
most exhaustive survey of the great petroleum 
region that has yet appeared in print. The 
writer examined every well that has been sunk 
in the oil region, and records the history, pro- 
duct, and present condition of each; studied 
every method of boring and pumping in use, de- 
scribes them all, and criticises each from a sci- 
entific as well as from a practical stand-point ; 
collected all the statistics extant on the produc- 
tion of and traffic in petroleum, and groups 
them so intelligently that, with his book in hand, 
it is easy to generalize, and, within certain lim- 
its, to forecast the future of this most important 
branch of our national production and our na- 
tional exports. 

In the first place, it may be roughly set down 
as a fact that the oil region of Pennsylvania is 
the only region which as yet produces oil in suf- 
ficient quantity to enter into general calcula- 
tions. il is produced in Ohio, Virginia, New 
York, and other States. But as yet the product 
of these States is so small, in comparison with 
that of Pennsylvania, that they need not be con- 
sidered in a general review of the subject. 

Next, the actual product of oil in Pennsylvania 
is set down at 3,500,000 of barrels of crude oil 
for the year 1865, worth, taking an average of 
prices, $24,000,000. ‘This estimate is based 
on the value of the crude oil at the mouth of 
the wells, It may thus be said that our product 
of petroleum is worth a quarter as much as our 
product of wheat, and one-eighth as much as 
our product of corn or of cotton—taking an av- 
erage of five years prior to the war as the basis 
of an estimate of our national cotton crop. 

When we try to go further than the facts al- 
ready ascertained, and to forecast the future, the 
old mist which used to cloud all reasonings 
on petroleum again impedes our vision. Mr. 
Wricur and other authorities on the subject 
consider eighteen months the natural life of a 
well. Some last longer than this; but the great 
majority ‘‘ give out,” and refuse to yield, even 
under the most vigorous pumping, before they 
are a yearold. But oil may be struck success- 
fully, and ever-flowing wells discovered within 
a few feet of a well which has been exhausted : 
so that the owner of a productive tract need never 
despair so long as he has a square rood of ground 
unexplored. It may further be remarked that 
the deepest wells now in operation are but 500 
to 600 feet deep. The early wells which pro- 
duced so much oil, and made so many fortunes, 
were but 300 feet deep. It is now argued by 
scientific men that the great oil deposits which 
. underlie the earth’s surface are not to be reached. 
until a well has been sunk at least 1000 or 1200 
feet. This is not the place to adduce the scien-* 

tific arguments upon which this theory is based. 
Suffice it to say that to many common-sense per- 
sons they seem to commend themselves to ap- 
proval. If they are sound, we shall soon have 
as many 1200 feet wells as we now have 500 
feet wells, and the yield of the past affords no 
data for gauging the probable yield of the future. 
Borers for oil have this satisfaction—they cater 
for a market which can not be glutted. The 
world will consume, at a price, all the petroleum 
which can be produced. Europe increased her 
consumption from 10,000,000 gallons in 1802 
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to over 30,000,000 gallons in 1864, and will 
take 100,000,000 gallons in 1866 if they can be 
furnished at a suitable figure. If the oil deposits 
at 1200 feet depth realize the predictions of pro- 
fessors, Pennsylvania may yet enjoy the proud 
satisfaction of lubricating and lighting up thc 
world. 

To pass from the practical subject of boring 
in the earth for oil to the consideration of oil 
stocks as instruments of stock-gambling in Wall 
Street is an easy descent of Avernus. Yet there 
are probably as many readers of this periodical 
who are interested in the one as in the other. 
When, for the punishment of our follies, United 
States stock, subscribed for at $5 a share, rose 
to $36, and after falling back to $12 rose again 
to $30, and paid during a series of months such 
dividends that it was deemed cheap at the mon- 
ey, and was bought for investment not only by 
oil-princes but by sound business men in every 
branch of trade, and put away with bonds and 
other ‘‘fire-proof” securities, an example was 
set which has cost a confiding public millions of 
dollars. It is safe to say that the stock of five 
hundred petroleum companies is in the market 
here and at Philadelphia. It is also safe to say 
that of these companies not fifty will give any 
return at all upon the money invested, and not 
ten will prove as lucrative investments as judi- 
cious purchases of low-priced railroad bonds or 
stocks would have proved. : 

Consider how the thing is done. Jones and 
Brown buy a tract of land in the Petroleum 
region, with or without a well, for say $10,000. 
They advance, out of their pockets, #7500 to 
sink a well. They then organize a company 
under the abominable general manufacturing 
law of New York, with a capital of $200,000 
(many managers would make it a round mill- 
ion), and advertise that $50,000 of the capital 
is open to public subscription at 50 per cent. 
See how it works. Jones is President, Brown 
Treasurer, and all the little Joneses and 
Browns, with a heavy banker or two as decoys 
(whose stock costs them nothing) are Directors. 
If the $50,000 stock is taken up, a sum of 
$25,000 is realized in money, which pays Jones 
and Brown the $17,500 they originally ad- 
ventured, and leaves $7500 in the treasury to 
pay salaries. Meanwhile, the stock derives some 
market value from the subscription of $50,000 ; 
and after giving $20,000 thereof to the heavy 
bankers for the use of their names, Jones and 
Brown divide $130,000 between them, which 
makes both pretty comfortable if a flowing well 
happens to be struck, and the public happen to 
fancy the investment. 

There are prizes in oil wells as there are in 
lotteries. But it may safely be assumed that 
neither in this nor in any other trade will it do 
to reckon upon exorbitant profits. Where the 
real investment is $25,000 and the nominal in- 
vestment $250,000 a dividend of one per cent. 
per annum will be handsome, and a dividend 
of one per cent. a month may be prima facie 
set down as fraudulent. Extraordinary luck— 
as in the case of the United States Company— 
may lead to extraordinary profits. But for one 
such case two hundred companies can be men- 
tioned which started with as good prospects as 
the United States, and even when fairly success- 
ful have not yielded any thing beyond good in- 
terest on the real investment. The thing is so 
plain, indeed, that it would hardly be worth 
while wasting words upon it were it not that 
the long lists of companies offering stock for 
subscription in the advertising columns of the 
pafers prove that there must still be greenhorns 
who throw away their money in this oil-gulf. 

We say nothing of companies fraudulent on 
their face. One or two of these concerns are 
now before the courts, and the only pity is that 
the knaves who contrived them will probably 
escape the Penitentiary. Another company— 
which we will call the ‘‘ Hannibal Company” 
(for Hannrpat was a great General too)—has 
not yet been wound up, or its promoters sent to 
State Prison. But, patience! The ‘ Hanni- 
bal” was based on a capital of nothing. There 
was a floating ramor that it owned a farm in 
Kentucky, or a vacant lot in Brooklyn; but 
nothing was known for certain. The stock was 
put on the Petroleum Board at $2 a share. The 
President ordered his broker to buy 100 shares 
which the Secretary ordered his broker to sell. 
So a quotation was made. Next day Director 
A. ordered 100 shares bought at an advance, 
while Director B. ordered the like lot sold. 
Day after, Director B. was the purchaser, and 
A. the seller. Then C. and D., also directors, 
ordered their brokers to buy or sell, as the case 
was; all the transactions, from first to last, be- 
ing confined to the conspirators, and no outside 
person having bought or sold a share. Now 
there are in Wall Street a class of speculators 
who are called Bears, who are always ready to 
sell short any stock of which they have @ poor 
opinion. To sume of these speculators the con- 
spirators conirived by various ingenious devices 
to convey the idea that ‘‘Hannibal” was ‘n ® 
bad way. Orders to buy were given by officers 
of the company to speculative brokers, and these 
orders were canceled again in a great hurry ~" 
though the officers had suddenly received ba ' 
news. After a time the bait took. Speculators 

began to sell ‘‘ Hannibal” short. At first the 
directors were very obliging. They lent the 
stock whenever they wereasked. But in a short 
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while, when the short line became large enough 
to spring the trap, they called their stock in, and 
began to bid up the price. The stock rose in a 
few days from $2 a share to@32. Tosay that the 
operation was @ swindle was no consolation to 
those who had sold that which they hadn’t got 
and couldn’t get. Every share of the “ Hanni- 
bal” was owned by the original conspirators, 
and their game was to make money not by bor- 
ing for oil, but by boring for greenbacks in the 
pockets of the silly Bears of Wall Street. 
Readers who want to speculate in oil stocks, 
go to the fountain-head. Club together half a 
dozen of you, buy a farm, and sink a well. If 
you don’t ‘strike ‘ile” you will know, at all 
events, how much you can lose, and you will 
have the land, at the worst, to grow hay. But 
the money you pay for oil stocks in Wall Street 
you may set down at once as thrown away. Not 
one in two hundred of you will ever get it back 


again. 











MAKE HASTE SLOWLY. 


GenerAL StroTHer, the Adjutant-General 
of Virginia, is reported to have had an inter- 
view lately with the President, in which he said 
that there might be some foolish old men and 
worthless young ones left in Virginia, but that 
the main body of the people were undoubtedly 
loyal to the Government of the United States 
and the State of Virginia. 

This was an interesting statement. It had 
not, indeed, been confirmed by a previous elec- 
tion in some of the counties, but it doubtless 
would be at the next election. We went on 
reading the paper in an agreeable frame of 
mind, glad to believe that our apprehensions 
were incorrect, when lo! upon reaching anoth- 
er column in the same journal, we encountered 
these remarkable headings: ‘‘The Richmond 
elections. Success of the old rebel candidates. 
The rebel soldiers do the voting.” 

It seems that an election had been held in 
Henrico County, of which the city of Richmond 
is the county seat, two days before the interest- 
ing interview of General SrrorHer with the 
President, and the returns indicated ‘‘ beyond 
doubt the entire success of the ticket whose 
candidates and supporters are both still dyed 
in secession, and who hope by being reintrusted 
with civil power to maintain their treasonable 
heresies, and again breed war based upon this 
pestilence...... The voting to-day has been done 
chiefly by the paroled rebel soldiers of the Army 
of Northern Virginia,” who are ‘‘young and 
bitter,” and were influenced by the late rebel 
officers and the leading civilians of the except- 
ed classes under the amnesty. 

How could we expect any thing else? Is it 
in human nature for the men who have been 
forced to surrender by the arms of the United 
States to turn round and support that Govern- 
ment heartily by their votes? Yet we are not 
sorry that the election took place. Let it be 
made as plain as possible tothe people of the 
United States that the reorganization of the 
rebel States can not be safely intrusted to a 
special class of the population who are secretly 
hostile to the Government. That people will 
then see that if there are not enough truly loyal 
citizens to reorganize the States, there will be 
no harm in waiting. Haste is desirable in the 
matter. But to make haste slowly is a wise 
maxim. 


THE ROPE AND THE RING. 


To hang a man at the end of a rope is said 
to be the worst use you can put him to. But 
it may certainly be a greater service to society 
than to suffer him to walk along the same rope 
stretched over a gulf. If Bionpry had fallen 
into the abyss at Niagara the public verdict 
would have been that he died as the fool dieth. 
Yet every spectator whose presence encouraged 
him should haye been held an accessory to his 
death. And so with those who by their pres- 
ence encourage Harry Lesiie to do what 
Bioypiy did. 

Harry Leste is a follower of the French- 
man’s, He walks upon a rope over the Niagara 
River below the Suspension Bridge, and an en- 
raptured gentleman, having witnessed the edi- 
fying feat, desires to “ put it upon record as one 
ct the grandest feats in fanambulism ever at- 
tempted.” It blew violently. ‘‘As it swept 
through the gorge it seemed as relentless as 
the noisy waters beneath which gave it echo.” 
Heavy bets were made that Leste would not 
attempt to cross, Foolish betters! The en- 
raptured gentleman knew that Harry Lestiz 
“would make the ascension if any man on earth 
dare attempt it; and he did do it in magnificent 
style.” He ‘*made his appearance in due time 
on the American side ; was shackled hands and 
feet with heavy iron chains, with barely freedom 
enough allowed him for the use of his balance- 
pole. Hig handsome wife and pretty child 
watched tM€ arrangement of the preliminaries 
with a genuine anxiety, which was only relieved 
when he had accomplished his marvelous feat. 
ereese We tiunk every body felt relieved when he 
concluded his return walk and kissed his wife 
and baby.” 

If the law lays its hand upon gentlemen who 
80 to Niagara to risk their lives by pommeling 
each other, why should it refrain from touching 
# gentleman who risks his life by walking in a 
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high wind on a cord over a roaring gulf? And 
if the reply be, that the law can not undertake to 
meddle with fools who choose to throw away 
their lives, may we inquire why it meddles 
with fools who choose to have their faces beaten 
toa jelly? Men are not necessarily killed in a 
boxing-match nor in walking over a whirlpool 
upon a rope. The character of the crowd also 
in both cases is similar. The gentry who as- 
semble to see an “‘ acrobat” walk over the Ni- 
agara River are quite as dangerous to the public 
peace as those who meet to encourage eminent 
champions of the prize ring. There is no good 
reason why the ring should be prohibited by a 
law which tolerates the rope. 





NEW JERSEY.” 


Tue Union men of New Jersey have spoken 
in their convention, and will speak again at the 
polls, as we believe, in the election of Marcus 
L. Warp as Governor. The soldiers of New 
Jersey, whom the Copperhead party forbade to 
vote because they were fighting for the country, 
are now at home. They know who has been 
their faithful and untiring friend. They know 
whose heart and hand have been always open, 
and full of sympathy and assistance. They 
know that among the many good and trne men 
of New Jersey the one who would especially be 
called the soldier's friend is Marcus L. Warp. 

The New Jersey Union platform is strong and 
sound. It arraigns with great force the Copper- 
head influence which has controlled the State, 
and unreservedly supports the Emancipation 
Amendment. It reaffirms also the fundamental 
truths of the Declaration of Independence, and 
announces that the doctrine that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed is not a ‘“‘ glittering generality.” This 
is the best principle in national reorganization. 
In affirming their adhesion to it the Union men 
of New Jersey place themselves by the side of 
their brethren in all the other Joyal States. 

Upon the method of establishing this princi- 
ple in States where it is denied, and which are 
to be reorganized by the national authority, the 
resolutions express no opinion. Under the cir- 
cumstances silence was wise. In a State con- 
trolled hitherto. by the most un-American of 
parties, and which under that influence reject- 
ed the Emancipation Amendment, deliberately 
choosing to chain itself to a corpse, it is wiser to 
announce a principle than to declare a policy. 
Representatives elected upon a righteous princi- 
ple are not likely in this emergency to go wrong 
in practice. 

The Union men of New Jersey may be very 
sure in their canvass of the most earnest sympa- 
thy of the friends of liberty, law, and.a govern- 
ment founded upon the consent of the governed, 
throughout the country. Now that the New 
Jersey soldiers have given their sturdy aid in 
overthrowing the rebels, let them charge in the 
same spirit, but with different weapons, upon a 
similar enemy, the Copperheads at home. 





THE FEAST OF SONG. 


Sprixe brings the birds and the return of 
peace the singers. The Germans who come to 
this country fortunately bring with them their 
tastes, and do not omit to cherish and develop 
them here ; and it is to the Germans that we 
owe that diffusion of musical interest which is 
becoming universal. The Italian opera remains 
an exotic, but the German song takes kindly to 
the soil. ‘The opera is a fashion; but the song 
is a domestic necessity. The opera is an affair 
of kid gloves, laces, and Champagne. The song 
is dear to hard hands, to blouses, and lager beer. 

The Chinese feast of lanterns is not so pleas- 
ant as the feast of music which the various Ger- 
man vocal societies held in the city of New York 
a week ago. They came from Philadelphia, from 
Buffalo, from Pittsburg, from Hartford, from Bal- 
timore, and from many other cities, and devoted 
the day and night to processions, to concerts, to 
prize vocal tournaments, to picnics, to sports, to 
excursions, to jollity. With characteristic geni- 
ality the great multitude sang and drank and 
laughed and played and peacefully parted. A 
row is not the necessary end of a German pleas- 
ure-making. Indeed, the German genius for 
enjoyment transcends that of all other nations. 
The more we become Germanized the more we 
shall enjoy, and the more delightful our enjoy- 
ment will be. 

The great concert at the Academy was not 
only delightful by its music, but was very in- 
structive by its manners. There are two parts 
in a concert—the performing and the hearing. 
Each is in a great degree responsible for the 
other. When the performance is poor the at- 
tention is wearied; and when the audience is 
distracted the performer is careless. Now in a 
truly fine concert it is unpardonable to whisper 
and annoy those who, by wishing to hear, have 
a right to be there, which the whisperer has not. 
To rise and bustle out before the end and dur- 
ing the concluding performance is as indecent 
as to flourish out of church during the bencdic- 
tion. ‘*My dear young lady,” said an elder 
dame to a miss, who was giggling and flirting 
during the performance of one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies, ‘‘do not forget that some of us 
came to hear the music, and not you.” 





The earnest silence of the. listeners at the 
Academy, the intelligent appreciation, the sin- 
cere applause, the mutual respect of singers and 
hearers, were as instructive as they were un- 
precedented. The jeweled and perfumed audi- 
ence of the opera at the Academy would smile 
at the suggestion that lager-drinking ‘‘ Dutch- 
men” and ‘‘frouzy dowdies” could sit in their 
seats and teach them manners in an opera- 
house. But they did it. It was truly delight- 
ful to remark the sympathetic attention of the 
spectacle. May it be often repeated! May 
every summer Lring the glee-clubs after every 
spring has brought the choirs of birds! 





A GOOD SIGN. 


WE observe with pleasure that the President 
is very generally reappointing instead of replac- 
ing the officers who have proved their ability 
and patriotism during the late Administration. 
By this wise policy the angry excitement of 
universal office-seeking is allayed, and the ani- 
mosities that follow universal changes are avoid- 
ed. More than that, the country secures the 
services of men who are accustomed to the de- 
tails of duty, and who have established their 
fitness for the positions they hold. One of the 
most demoralizing maxims of our politics is ro- 
tation in office; and every thing which tends to 
retain in the public service honest and capable 
officers is an incalculable advantage. If the 
great multitude of offices were held during good 
behavior, much of the asperity and corruption 
of our politics would disappear. The doctrine 
of rotation in office is but another form of the 
principle that to the victors belong the spoils. 
They both spring from the most unscrupulously 
partisan and immoral conception of popular gov- 
ernment. 

We remark among the reappointments the 
name of Ricnarp H. Dana, Jun., as District 
Attorney of Massachusetts. Apparently the 
President is not alarmed by what one of our ex- 
cellent but a little hasty neighbors contemptu- 
ously called the “‘factious,” ‘* menacing,” ‘‘ dic- 
tating,” and ‘‘ sectional” tone of the meeting at 
which Mr. Dana made one of the most forcible, 
temperate, practical, and conclusive speeches 
ever heard in Faneuil Hall. The truth is, that 
at the meeting in question Mr. Dana and the 
other orators expressed their sincere views upon 
a great public question. That is precisely what 
the President wishes and the country needs. 
Ar‘ if all who differ should imitate a bad ex- 
ample and fall to abusing each other, how should 
we be any nearer the solution of the problems 
before us? 





POLTROONERY. 


Ir is curious to observe how ineradicable is 
poltroonery. When the Southern leaders were 
plotting the rebellion, and preparing to strike at 
the Union and Government, there was a class 
of persons and papers in the Free States which 
was constantly denouncing “the disorganizers 
and radicals of the North” as exasperating such 
lambs as Davis, Stipett, WicraLL, Mason, 
and the rest, and goading even those mild and 
forbearing brethren into rebellion. Of course 
when the lambs were ready and attacked the 
Government, the same lick -spittles declared 
that the ‘‘wicked radicals at the North” were 
the guilty party, and that the poor erring lambs 
were greatly to be pitied and forgiven. Now 
that their attack is abortive and the States are 
to be reorganized, the same old truepennies turn 
up again, and inform us that ‘‘the radical rev- 
olutionary faction and secessionists of the North’’ 
are at their old tricks. They are abusing those 
Southern lambs again. They compelled them 
to try to get out of the Union, and now they 
are trying to prevent the innocents from getting 
in. If only the howls of the ‘‘ Northern incen- 
diaries” could be silenced we should hear the 
soft coo of secession doves and the plaintive bleat 
of rebel sheep. 

Doubtless the people of the loyal free States 
have much to answer for. But is it not just 
possible that their fellow-citizens who made war 
upon the country to save slavery are not alto- 
gether guiltless? Or, indeed, is it only your 
shivering poltroon who thinks each side equally 
wrong, and who cries lustily, ‘‘Good Lord! 
Good Devil!” who is truly pious? 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SITUATION. 
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of these people to the north side of the Ohio River is in 
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NEWS ITEMS, 

There have been received at Fortress Monroe, during the 
past two weeks, 180 iron guns, late the property of the 
aw elery Etat -_ of Petersburg an 

guns are all large calibre, 
from seven to ten inch. The ten-inch guns con dae 
from Fort Darling. They are of rebel manufacture, and 
nearly new, having been cast in 1964. 
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ments: ‘The arrest of General Lee, the Petersburg (Va.) 
News says, was ordered by Sec: Stanton. General Ord, 
in his resiguation, rather 


nterfered, aod 
. General Ord says: ‘The whole 
statement is false. No such order was ever issued; and, 
had it been issued, my duty would have been to obey. 
The statement which leads to the infereuce that I declined 
to obey an order because I thought it unpleasant, improp- 
er, or lied for, is unfounded in fact and in principle, « 
severe and unjust reflection upon me as a soldier, and not 
upon Stanton.’” 
During the year ending July 1, 1865, the receipts of 
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The Secretary of War has declared null and void all 
orders of district, post, or other military commanders in 
the South imposing restraints or punishments 
ored freedmen to which the white citizens are not sub- 


A disaster occurred on July 21 on the Ohio Central Rail- 

i breaking of an engine wheel. The 

number of led was over thirty. Eig” 
and one civilian were instantly killed. 

Father Walter, Mrs. Surratt's spiritual advicor, 
some friends who are likely to do no good. ik 
cently charged against Secretary Stanton that the latetc 
would allow Mrs. Surratt no spiritual adviser except of 
the condition that. this adviser should publicly exprese ut 
opinion as oS eet innocence. On the 20th of 

published a full and authentic rtate- 

ment proving that every item of the charge was a falee- 
hood. to Hardie’s statement, “ The 
Secretary of War expressly and readily assented to the 
clergyman to Mrs. Surratt. He made 

no condition as to any conviction of the as to 


the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, or as to any thing 
he ‘alter’s 


bitter, uncom , and malicious rebels in the com- 
munity where he resi and his animosity toward the 
Government has rather than diminished. 
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FOREIGN NEWS.. 


From recent European advices it appears that the Lon+ 
don Index has nded publication. 
On the 9th of July the Beatrice--lately the privatcer 
dAverpool—a 





was in dock at I. 


were i ’ 
show that Li ism is coming 


out ahead; at the the Government had a majority 
of eighty-two. John Stuart Mill has heen returned for 
Westminster. Mr. Hughes, the author of “Tom Prcwn,"* 
bas also been returned. 

While the Atlantic pa yt cable ie just pout to be 
laid we learn that the Gulf cable, ¥ uch is threc- 
fifths the of the Atlantic cable, as been inter 
rupted. cable is not ov continuous lin 
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THE CASTAWAY. 


Ox either hand is the wide, wide sea, 
And high overhead the deep blue sky, 
And clinging fast to a broken mast 
Is one who searches with eager eye 
Over the ocean deep and vast. 


The sun climbs up to his highest noon 
And gazes down from his dizzy height; 
The tall waves dance in his terrible glance, 
And sparkle and flash with a dazzling light, 
Like the sheen on a burnished lance. 


Afar in the distance the white sails shine 
And seem for a time to draw more near, 

Making his heart with a wild throb start, 
Then leaving a pang as they disappear, 

Like the sting of a poisoned dart. 


Down to his bower in the distant west, 
Hour after hour the hot sun slopes, : 
Aud the shadowy night veils the ling’ring light; 
And heavy as lead grow the castaway’s hopes 
As the day fades out to his sight. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of * Bansara's History,” &. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE RICH MISS HATHERTON. 


An evening party at Castletowers was a mo- 
mentous affair. It involved a good deal of ex- 
pense and a vast amount of anxiety; for the 
hereditary coffers wer» ever but scantily fur- 
nished, and the hereditary hospitality had to be 
kept up at any cost. How some of Lady Castle- 
towers’ few but elegant entertainments were paid 
for was a secret known only to her son and her- 
self. Sometimes an oak or two was felled in 
some remote corner of the park; or the Earl 
denied himself a horse; or the carriage was left. 
unrenovated for half a year longer; or her lady- 
ship magnanimously sacriticed her own brief 
visit to London in the season. Any how, these 
extra expenses were certain to be honorably met 
in such a manner that only the givers of the feast 
were inconvenienced by it. 

On the present occasion, however, Lord Castle- 
towers had been compelled to apply to his solic- 
itor for an advance upon his next lralf-yearly re- 
ceipts; and when William Trefalden went down 
that Thursday morning to see his cousin Saxon 
he brought with Kim a check for the Earl. The 
party was fixed for the following evening ; but 
Mr. Trefalden could not be prevailed upon to 
stay for it. He was obliged, he said, to go back 
to town that same night by the last train; and 
he did go back (after making himself very pleas- 
aut at dinner) with Saxon’s signature in his pock- 
et-book. 

It was a very brilliant party, consisting for the 
most part of county magnates, with a sprinkling 
of military, and a valuable reinforcement of 
dancing men from town. Among the magnates 
were Viscount and Lady Esher, a stately couple 
of the old school, who, being much too dignified 
to travel by railway, drove over with four horses 
from Esher Court, a distance of eighteen miles, 
and remained at Castletowers for the night. The 
Viscount was lord lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of the county, and had once held office for 
three weeks as President of the Board of Perqui- 
sites; a fact to which he was never weary of al- 
luding. ‘There, too, were Sir Alexander and 
Lady ‘Hankley, with their five marriageable 
daughters; the Bishop of Betchworth and Mrs. 
Buanyon; Mr. Walkingshaw, of Aylsham, one of 
the richest commoners in England, with Lady 
Arabella Walkingshaw, his wife, and their dis- 
tinguished guest, Miss Hatherton, of Penzance, 
whose father had begun life as a common miner, 
and ended it with a fortune of two hundred and 
titty thousand pounds. These, together with 
Lord Boxhill; His Responsibility Prince Quartz 
Potz, the Prussian Envoy; a few local baronets 
and their families ; an ex-secretary of legation ; 
and a number of lesser stars, parliamentary, cler- 
ical, and official, made up the bulk of the as- 
sembly. There were also three or four celebri- 
ties from the lower paradise of arts and letters— 
Sir Jones de Robinson, the eminent portrait 
painter; Signor Katghuttini, the great Dalma- 
tian violinist; Mr. Smythe Browne, the profound 
author of ** Transcendental Eclecticism,” and 
Mrs. Smythe Browne, who wrote that admirable 
work on ** Woman in the Camp, the Council, 
uud the Church”—a very remarkable couple, 
whose distinguishing characteristics were that 
Mrs. Smythe Browne wore short hair and shirt- 
collars, while the sandy locks of Mr. Smythe 
Browne floated upon his shoulders, and he dis- 
played no vestige of linen whatsoever. 

By niue o’clock the guests began to arrive. 
By ten the reception-rooms were well filled, and 
dancing commenced in the great hall. Though 
rarely thrown open to the light of day, the great 
hall, with its panelings of dark oak, its carved 
chimney-piece, its Gothic rafters, and its stands 
of rusty armor, some of which dated back to the 
ticld of Agincourt, was the glory of Castletowers. 
Jivilliantly lighted, decorated with evergreens and 
tlo\vers, and echoing to the music of a military 
band, it made such a ball-room as one might 
vaialy seek in any country but our own. 

Lady Castletowers received her guests near 
the door of the first reception-room, looking 
very stately, and more like Marie Antoinette 
than ever, in her glitter of old family diamonds. 
Gracious to all, as 3 hostess should be, she never- 
theless apportioned her civilities according to a 
coinplex code of etiquette. The smile with which 
she greeted Viscount Esher es — de- 

grees from that with which she Sir Jones 
de Robinson; and the hand extended to Mrs. 


Smythe Browne was as the hand of an automa- 
ton compared with that which met, with a press- 
ure slight yet cordial, the palm of the rich Miss 
Hatherton. 


eye-glass. ‘I have heard so much about him, 
my dear Lady Castletowers, and I am dying to 
see him!” 

Miss Hatherton was a tall, handsome young 
woman of about five or six and twenty, with 
black eyes, fine teeth, a somewhat large, good- 
natured mouth, and a very decisive manner. 
She made one of a little pri knot that was 
gathered behind Lady Castletowers ; and amused 
herself by criticising the guests as they came up 
the stairs. 

‘The noble savage!” repeated Lady Castle- 
towers. ‘‘Whom can you mean, Miss Hather- 
ton?” 

‘‘Whom should I mean but this young man 
who has inherited the famous legacy ?” 

“Mr. Trefalden? Oh, he was here but a few 
moments ago. There he stands, by the fire- 
lace.”’ 

" ‘The Antinous with the golden curls? But, 
my dear Lady Castletowers, he’s absolutely beau- 
tiful! And he doesn’t look savage at all. I 
had expected to see a second Orson—a creature 
clothed in raiment of camel’s hair, or the skins 
of wild beasts. I declare I am disappointed.” 

‘*Mr. Trefalden is a very | oe person,” 
said Lady Castletowers, with a faint smile. 
** And very unassuming.” 

“Is he indeed? Pleasant and unassuming— 
dear me, how very charming! And so rich, 
too! Worth millions upon millions, I am told. 
I used to think myself above the reach of want 
at one time, but I feel like a pauper beside*him. 
Who is this stout person now coming up the 
stairs, covered with as many stars as the celestial 
globe ?” 

But before Lady Castletowers could reply, the 
name of His Responsibility, Prince Quartz 
was thundered forth by the groom of the cham- 
bers, and the noble Prussian was bending pro- 
foundly over the fair hand of his hostess. 

‘What a funny little fat man it is!” said the 
heiress, in her loud way, looking after His Re- 
sponsibility through her glass, as he passed on 
toward the adjoining room. 

‘Prince Qum.z Potz, my dear Miss 
ton, is a highly distinguished person,” said Lady 
Castletowers, greatly shocked. 

**Oh yes—I know he is.” 

‘He is distantly connected through his ma- 
ternal cunaealendton, the Margravine of 
Saxe Hohenhausen, with our own Royal Family ; 
and the present Grand Duchess of 
is his third cousin twice removed.” 

Miss Hatherton did not seem to be at all im- 
pressed by these facts. 

‘* Ah, indeed,” said she, indifferently. “ And 
this fine man with a head like a lion—who is 
he?” 

‘*Mr. Thompson, the member for Silvermere,” 
replied Lady Castletowers, when the 
had made his bow and drifted on with the 
stream. 

‘*What, the great Thompson? the Thom 
son who instituted that famous inquiry into the 
abuses of the Perquisite Office ?” 

**T do not know what you imply by ‘ great,’ 
my dear Miss Hatherton,” said the Countess, 
coldly ; ‘* but I believe Mr. Thompson’s politics 
are very objectionable.” 

** Ah, I see you don’t like him; but I shall 
implore you to introduce me, notwithstanding. 
I have no politics at all, and I admire talent 
wherever it is to be found. But in the mean 
while, I have lost my heart to Antinous, and am 
longing to dance with him. Do pray make us 
known, dear Lady Castletowers.”’ 

‘*Upon whom does Miss Hatherton desire to 
confer the honor of her acquaintance?” asked 
Lord Castletowers, who happened to come by 
at the moment. ‘‘Can I be of any service?” 

‘**Of the utmest. I want to be introduced to 
this Mr. Trefalden, about whom all the world 
has been talking for the last five or six weeks.” 

‘*] will perform the office with great pleasure. 
Will you allow me to hand you to a seat while I 
zo in search of him ?” 

“Thanks. And be sure you make him dance 
with me, Lord Castletowers—I want to dance 
with him above all things. He can dance, I 
suppose ?” 

i course. How can you ask such a ques- 
tion ?” , 

‘* Because I have been told that he was a per- 
fect wild man of the woods before he inherited 
his fortune—couldn’t write his name, in fact, 
six weeks ago, and had never seen a sovereign 
in his life.” 

“If you mean that he has not yet been pre- 
sented at St. James’s, you are probably right,” 
replied the Earl, smiling. 

**What, a pun, Lord Castletowers? How 
shocking! I did not believe you capable of 
such an enormity. But do pray tell me a little 
truth about your friend ; for I dare say I have 
heard om AY fiction. Was he not really a 
barbarian, @ter all?” 

‘*No more than [ am.” 


barbarian, you know. It would have been so 
very delicious!” 





| “Perhaps, then, you will be consoled by find. 





ing—and somewhat loudly, too. : 
‘¢What have I done, my lord,” said she, 


p its old place for the 
three centuries. About the east 


‘*T féar we can not afford it.” 

‘But how is that? I thought there was a 
large surplus fund in hand.” 

**There was; but we have found since then 
that the spire is in a much worse state than we 


had at first ome and to put it into thor- 


swallow up the whole of our 


mone 
‘*Dear, dear, I’m so sorry!” said the heiress. 
‘You really want the stained window. One 
misses the poetry of color in Betchworth Cathe- 
dral. How much would it cost?” 

‘*More than we could hope to raise after the 
liberal subscriptions already granted. A thou- 
sand pounds.” 

**So large asum? Ah, bishop, if I were one 
of your flock I should ask leave to put that win- 
dow in, However, if you like to open a fresh 
list, you may put me down for two hundred and 


‘* My dear lady,” said the prelate, ‘‘ what can 
I say in acknowledgment of such munificence ?” 
“Only, I beg, that you will try to get the rest 
of the thousand as quickly as you can. But 


here comes my partner.” 


And Miss Hatherton turned to Lord Castle- 
towers, who had found and captured Saxon, and 
now stood with him beside her chair. 

“Will you permit my friend Mr. Trefalden 
the pleasure of dancing with you, Miss Hather- 
ton?” said he. 

**T am delighted to make Mr. Trefalden’s ac- 
quaittance, and shall be most happy to dance 
with him,” replied the heiress, putting out her 
hand as cordially and unceremoniously as if 
Saxon were an old friend already. “What are 


y. 
they doing in the hall now, Lord Castletowers ?” 
Hang a waltz—which will be followed 
a ” 


we shall be just in time for the quad- 

rille. Won't you find us a pleasant vis-i-vis ?” 

a you accept me, if I can find a part- 
ner 

** Delightful! Bishop, we must have another 

moment’s chat before the close of the evening.” 

Saying which Miss Hatherton gathered her 


ample skirts together, took Saxon’s proffered 


arm, and swept through the room and down 
the wide old stairs in a very stately fashion. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE HOSPITALER’S GATE. 


Mx. Keoxwirtcu sat alone in a little private 
parlor at the back o the bar of the Hospitaler’s 
Gate tavern, with a bottle of brown sherry and 
a — of glasses before him, waiting patient- 
ly. It was the evening of the very day that his 
employer spent at Castletowers ; but he had not, 

, Chancery Lane over five minutes 
the sooner, or neglected any detail of his regu- 
lar work. He had, on the contrary, seen his 
fellow-clerks off the premises, and locked up the 
office with even more than his usual caution; 
for Abel Keckwitch was such a highly respect- 
able man that he would not on any account 
have taken advantage of Mr. Trefalden’s ab- 
sence. He was waiting, as he had just told the 
** young lady” who presided at the bar in ring- 
lets and pink ribbons, for a friend. It was about 
eight o’clock in the evening, and although the 
sky was as yet only gray with dusk, the gas was 
already lighted; for the Hospitaler’s Gate was 
@ queer, old-fashioned, shut-in place, and the 
daylight always seemed to make a point of get- 
ting away from it as early as possible. There 


was, however, a bright fire burning in the grate, 
and the bar be was all alive with custom- 
ers. The tops of the great yellow puncheons 


and the uered gas-burners were visible above 
veiled the half-glass door of the 
parlor; and now and then some privileged cus- 
tomer would over, stare at the back of Mr. 
eye ud, and ee. . _ the clerk 
sal unconscious, gazi' acidly at th 
and never once looked mod 9 . —_ 
But for the brisk trade going on within the 
precincts of the Gate itself the place would have 
been singularly —_ The passers-by just at 
this hour were few. Sometimes a cab drove 
up; sometimes a cart rumbled past, but not oft- 
en. The great stream of traffic flowed close 
by, along a neighboring thoroughfare, and was 
hoarsely audible, like the dull roar of a heavy 
sea; but the Hospitaler’s Gate stood apart, 
gray and shoary, and stored with strange old 
memories, spanning the shabby by-street with 
its battlemented arch, and echoing, in a ghastly 
way, to the merriment below. 
in the very heart of the within 
a few yards of Smithfield Marker, and in the 
midst of the overcrowded parish of Clerkenwell, 





this rare old medieval fragment was scarcely 
known even by name to the majority ot London. 
ers. To the Smithfield drover, the student of 
Bartholomew’s, the compositors of Tallis’s press, 
and the watchmaking pee in general, it 
was a familiar spot. Archwologists knew of its 
whereabouts, and held occasional meetings in 
the oak room over the gateway, where they 
talked learnedly of Jorden Briset, the patriarch 

Thomas Doewrey, Stow, and King 
Harry the Eighth; and oftentimes moistened 
their dry discussions with rare old port from cel- 
lars that had-once held good store of malmsey 
and sack for the pious knights’ own drinking. 
Literary men re it as the cradle of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and as the place where 
Samuel Johnson, in his rags and his pride, ate 
his dinner behind a screen, like a dog fed from 
his master’s table. But these were pretty nearly 
all who knew or cared about the Hospitaler’s 
Gate. Hundreds of intelligent Londoners pass- 
ed within fifty yards of it every day of their lives, 
ignorant of its very existence. Of the dwellers 
to the west of Temple Bar not one in a thou- 
sand knew that scarcely a stone’s-throw from the 
Charter House walls there yet stood some portion 
of a far more venerable religious foundation, 
begun in the last year of the eleventh century, 
and linked with many strange and stirring epi- 
sodes of English history. Even so true a lover 
of the antique and picturesque as Leigh Hunt 
passed it by in his pleasant memories of the town 
without a word. 

But Mr. Keckwitch was thinking neither of 
the good Knights Hospitalers, nor of Dr. John- 
son, nor of any thing nor any one just then, 
saving and excepting a certain Mr. Nicodemus 
= onde me eS meet him there about 
eight o at evening. 

Kidd was late. , walieceiae 

The clock in the bar had strack eight long 
ago. The clock of St. John’s Church close by 
had struck a quarter past, and then half past, 
and still Mr. was not forthcoming. The 
head clerk looked at his watch, sighed, shook 
his head, poured out a glass of the brown sherry, 
and d it contemplatively. Before he had 
quite got to the end of it a jovial voice in the 
bar, and a noisy hand upon the latch of the glass 
door, announced his friend’s arrival. 
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easy bearing, would have pronounced him at 
first sight to be a commercial traveler ; but the 
practiced observer would for once have been 
wrong. 


ry, eh? Capital » too. Don’t know a 
better cellar in London, and that’s saying some- 


ng. 
; “Tm very glad you have been able to look 
in, Mr. Kidd,” said the head clerk, deferential- 
ly. “I was ea anxious to see you.” 

Mr. Kidd hed, and helped himself to a 
second glass. 

** It's one of the peculiarities of my profession, 
Mr. Keckwitch,” said he, ‘that I find the world 
divided into two classes of people—those who 
are particularly anxious to see me, and those 
who are particularly anxious not to see me. 
Uncommon good sherry, and no mistake!” 

Mr. Keckwitch glanced toward the glass door, 
edged his chair a little nearer to that of his 
gues’, and said, huskily : 

“Have you had time, Mr. Kidd, to think over 
that little matter we were speaking about the 
other day ?” 

‘* That little matter ?” repeated Mr. Kidd, in 
the same loud, off-hand way as before. “Oh, 
yes—I’ve not forgotten it.” 

_ He said this filling his glass for the third 
time, and holding it in a knowing fashion be- 
tween his eye and the lamp. The head clerk 
came an inch or two nearer, and, bending for- 
ward with his two fat hands upon his kuees, 
ejaculated ; 

“Well?” 

** Well, Mr. Keckwitch ?” 

‘* What is your opinion ?” 

Mr. Kidd tossed off the third glass, leaned 
back in his chair, and, with a smile of delight- 
ful candor, said ; 

** Well, Sir, to be plain with you, I can give 
no opinion till you and I understand each other 
a little better.” 

Mr. Keckwitch breathed hard. 

**What do you mean, Mr. Kidd?” said he. 
‘* Haven’t I made myself understood ?” 

Mr. Kidd pushed his glass away, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and became suddenly 
grave and business-like. 

“Well, Sir,” replied he, dropping his noisy 
voice and jovial smile as if they had been a 
domino and mask, “this, you see, is an unusual 
case. It’s a sort of case we’re not accustom 
to. We don’t go into things without a motive, 
and you've given us no motive to go upon.” 

The clerk’s face darkened. 

**Isn’t it motive enough,” said he, ‘‘that I 
“ry information, and am willing to pay for 
it?’ 

““Why, no, Mr. Keckwitch—not quite. We 
must be satisfied of the use you will make of 
that information.” 

“ And 
it at all?” 

“Then, Sir, I’m afraid we can’t help you. 
We are not spies; we are a legal force. Our 
business is to promote the ends of justice—not 
to serve private curiosity.” 

Mr. Keckwitch looked down, silent, baffled, 
perplexed. 


in’ I don’t want to make use of 
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‘¢ J should have thought,” Bs a that the 
re fact of any professional man keepin’ his 
cou and his A so deadly secret would be 
motive enough for inquiry. Where there’s mys- 
tery there's safe to be somethin’ wrong. Peo- 
ple ain’t so close when they’ve nothin’ to hide.” 
‘¢Some folks are eccentric, you know, Mr. 
Keckwitcb.” ety 
“Tt ain’t eccentricity,” replied the 
romptly. 
rc What then ?” 
«*T can’t say. I may have my suspicions; 
and my suspicions may be right, or may be 
wrong. Any how, one can’t see far in the dark.” 
‘No, that’s true,” replied Mr. Kidd. 
“If it was no more than address I’d be 
satisfied,” added Keckwitch, staring hard at the 


fire. 

“ Now, I tell you what it is, Sir,” said the 
other, “‘we must have your motive. 
you want to know a certain person’s address? 
What is it to you where he lives or how he 
lives ?” 

‘It is a great deal to me,” replied Mr. Keck- 
witch. “I’m a respectable man, and I don’t 
choose to work under any but a respectable em- 

loyer.” 

P'Mr. Kidd nodded, and caressed the red whisk- 
ers. 

“If, as I suspect, there’s somethin’ wrong 
somewhere,” the clerk went on to say, **I don’t 
want to be mixed up in it when the day of 
reck’nin’ comes round.” 

‘Of course not.” 

‘¢ And there’s my motive.” 

‘Have you always been on good terms, Mr. 
Keckwitch, with the party in question ?” 

This was said very sharply and suddenly, but 
the clerk’s face remained stolid and inexpressive 
as ever. 

‘*Well, Mr. Kidd,” said he, ‘“‘I can’t say 
there’s ever been much love lost between us. 
I’ve done my duty, and I don’t deny that he’s 
done his; but we’ve been neither friends nor 
enemies.” 

Mr. Kidd stared hard at Mr. Keckwitch, and 
Mr. Keckwitch stared. at the fire; the one all 
scrutiny, the other all unconsciousness. For 
some minutes both were silent, and the loud 
mirth at the bar became more distinctly audible. 
Then Mr. Kidd drew a deep breath, pushed his 
chair back with the air of one who arrives at 
a sudden resolution, drew a slip of paper from 
his waistcoat pocket, and said : 

“Well, Sir, if the address is all you require, 
here it is.” 

The steely light so rarely seen there flashed 
into Abel Keckwitch’s eyes, and his hand closed 
on the paper as if it had been a living thing try- 
ing to fly away. He did not even look at it, but 
imprisoned it at once in a plethoric pocket-book 
with a massive metal clasp that snapped like a 
handcuff. 

** What's the fee ?” said he, come. ** What's 
the fee for this little service, Mr. Kidd ?” 

“*That’s a question you must ask at head- 
quarters, Sir,” replied Mr. Kidd, eying the clerk 
somewhat curiously, and already moving toward 
the door. ° 

** But you'll take another glass of sherry be- 
fore you go ?” 

“Not a drop, Sir, thank you—not a drop. 
Wish you good-evening, Sir.” 

And in another moment Mr. Kidd, with the 
white hat a trifle on one side, and the jovial 
smile seeming to irradiate his whole person, had 
presented himself at the bar, and was saying 
agreeable things to the young lady with the 
ringlets. 

‘“* Ah, Sir,” observed she, playfully, ‘‘I don’t 
care for compliments.” 

“‘Then, my dear, a man must be dumb to 
please you; for, if he has eyes and a tongue, 
what can he do but tell you you’re an angel ?” 

The bar-maid giggled, and bade the gallant 
stranger “‘ get along!” 

‘“‘It’s a remarkable fact,” said Mr. Kidd, 
‘*that the prettiest women are always the most 
hard-hearted. And it’s an equally remarkable 
fact that the sight of beauty always makes me 
thirsty. I'll trouble you, Mary, my love, for a 
bottle of Schweppe.” 

**That’s a good sort of fellow, I’ll be bound !” 
ejaculated a stout woman, looking admiringly 
after Mr. Kidd as he oeney went out with an 
irresistible air of gentlemanly swagger. 

‘* You think so, do you, ma’am ?” said a seedy 
by-stander. “‘Humph! ‘That's Kidd, the de- 
tective.” 





THE INTERCEPTED MESSAGE. 


Never did the course of true love rug smoother 
than it did with Frank Gifford and sweet Susie May, 
until the occurrence of what is here related. Frank 
was all tenderness, and Susie was all trust; and, 
take it altogether, it was as gushing a case of the 
tender passion as a novelist could wish. Many 
were the moonlight walks they took under the elms, 
and many a whispered vow had the leafy branches 
heard, and never said any thing about. Over and 
over again had Frank caljed on all the stars in the 
Milky Way to bear testimony to his undying love 
and devotion, and over and over again had Susie 
placed the same witnesses on the stand to bear tes- 
timony t6 her undying love and devotion. "Twas 
4s good as a book. 

But a cloud arose on Frank's horizon—a cloud of 
about the size and shape of a returned veteran, with 
bronzed cheeks and an empty sleeve. 

George Burns, wounded in the last great fight 
before Petersburg, hearing the news of the surren- 
der of Lee while lying in the hospital, thanked the 
Lord that he had not been shot out of the service 
till the war was over, and then, when he was able 
to travel, went home to enjoy the hero-worship that 
in some mothers and sisters at least—is 
paid to every one that took his life in his hand and 





offered it upon the altar of his country. The names 
of these brave fellows may not live in 
may not be thanked in general orders ; but some- 
where—around some hearth-stone—there is a wealth 
of gratitude and love in store for them. And so 
George suddenly found himself a hero. Old men 
shook him cordially by the hand and invited him to 
their houses, where garrulous old ladies made him 
“fight his battles o’er again,” and relate the history 
of the lost arm, till he was all but bored to death. 
By none was he more cordially welcomed than by 
Susie May; for next to her Frank she loved her 
country and its defenders. And if, as she placed 
her little white hand in his great brown one, her 
eyes were moistened and spoke a welcome warmer 
than she thought it maidenly for her tongue to ex- 
press, it must be attributed to her patriotism. But 
Frank did not so attribute it; but, when he saw 
Susie listen with glistening eyes and flushed cheek 
to George’s account of some grand charge, he—the 
selfish brute—began to consider himself neglected, 
to twist himself uneasily in his chair, to cross and 


cerned, to make himself generally uncomfortable, 
and finally took his leave with a disjointed excuse 
about some forgotten business. 

Now the green-eyed monster is probably the most 
unpleasant animal in the social menagerie. It is 
less to be desired than a skeleton in the closet, and 
more distasteful than salt in one’s coffee. It grows 
astonishingly, and with voracious appetite soon de- 
vours all love and honor and peace of mind. Frank 
might have choked his and rid himself of it had he 
not neglected to see Susie that evening ; and, when 
he was making some flimsy excuse the next day, 
had he not seen her, in the midst of his blundering 
mendacity, bow smilingly to George riding by ; 
whereupon he seized his hat and left the room in a 
gust that took the poor little beauty’s breath away, 
and bewildered her into tears. 

And so Frank let his monster grow till it came 
to be a very large and very green-eyed and very 
ugly monster. It engrossed all his time, and told 
on his health fearfully. Victuals lost their charm 
for him, and he became addicted to dirty shirt-col- 
lars, and long, purposeless night-walks, muttering 
as he walked, ‘‘I suppose if I had gone and lost an 
arm she would pay some attention to me;” while 
Susie’s warm heart was struggling, as she sat in the 
solitude of her chamber, between deep, tender love 
and womanly pride. 

But Frank had not lostan arm. In fact he never 
had manifested any itching to go where the chances 
were in-favor of such a thing. And Susie, though 
her earnest loyalty could not be doubted, had never 
reproved him for being a laggard, but really had 
telt relieved when he discovered that his ‘* business” 
made it impossible for him to enter the army. It 
was a womanly weakness that we can well pardon 
when we think of the many, many women whose 
hearts have been crushed, and whose lives have 
been made desolate by the cruel chances of the war. 
Susie was a warm and tender-hearted little creature, 
formed for clinging affection, not for heroic sacri- 
fice. Though she was hardly less proud of George 
Burns. than was his own sister Carrie, yet she al- 
ways felt devoutly thankful that her Frank had not 
been taken away from her. True, he had been 
taken away from for a hundred days, and had 
served his country fully on the sanguinary 
fields of Rock Island, guarding rebels. But these 
rebels had no guns to shoot off recklessly, not caring 
whom they hit, as they had in the South. This 
made all the difference in the world; and besides, 
Frank was all the time within easy reach of that 
important ‘ business” of his. 2 

So Frank was sorely troubled in his mind, not 
because he had not lost an arm, but because George 
Barns had, and Susie pitied him for it. He was 
uncomfortable when away from Susie, and could 
not keep away from her, and yet was scarcely less 
uncomfortable when with her. 

About this time Mrs. Barstow sent out her invita- 
tions for a grand party—one of those immense crush- 
ing affairs that cause such a fluttering and such an 
overhauling of wardrobes among the fair sex, and 
in anticipation of which young Pipkins orders new 
pumps and a white neck-tie, and takes attitudes be- 
fore the glass in his night-clothes, and makes smil- 
ing bows at his pimply reflection—a great jam of 
perspiring people, with smiling faces and wilting 
linen, all of whom have a vague sort of a notion 
that they are enjoying themselves, and none of 
whom really are, except the great hulks of boys, 
who have come only on maternal compulsion, and 
who spend the time in the dressing-room chewing 
tobacco. 


To this party of Mrs. Barstow’s Frank, with very 
bad grace, and with sneering hints about ** hoping 
he didn't interfere with any one else’s arrange- 
ments,” asked Susie to go with him. Susie hesi- 
tated—which was food for Frank’s growing mon- 
ster—and finally asked him to call the next evening 
for an answer. The next morning, while walking 
along the street, and nursing his monster, he met 
Susie’s little brother Charlie, with a note in his 
hand. “That's for George Burns, and 1s something 
about the party, I know!” and he determined to 
capture it. 

‘**Ob, Charlie!” said he, suddenly, pretending 
that he had not noticed him as he passed, ~ axe you 
in a hurry ?” 

“T am going up to Mrs. Burns’s with a note from 
Susie?” 

**I wish you would doa favor for me. I’m going 
to Mrs. Burns’s, and will take the note for you, if 
you will go to our house for me, and tell them I 
will not be home to dinner. Will you? Come, 
that’s a good boy !” 

And he patted the good boy’s cheek with smiling 
villainy. The Charlie gave him the 
note and went on. glanced at it, and saw 
that it was addiessed to “ Carrie Burns, at Home.” 
‘* Sharp trick,” he muttered; ‘‘but she can’t fool 
me. I know all about these women, and I'll find 
out now how this little flirtation stands!” 

And now, with rapid strides and hurried breath, 
with compressed lips and wildly-flashing eyes, he 
rushes to the solitude of his office, bolts the door, 





glances hastily around to make sure that no one is 
there, tears open the white, crumpled paper, and 


“Eum Guove, Wi M b 

“My pear Cagriz,—Won't you te en hy peer 
sets of curls for Mrs. Barstow's party? Mine, you know, 
were ruined when we were caught in the shower last 
week, Frank was 
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an ingenious fib he fabricated for Miss Carrie, about 
having relieved Charlie May of a note for her, and 
ve lost it somehow ; and how he afterward met 
susie and told her the same story, and proposed 
that they should walk back to Mrs. Burns's, that 
she might deliver that important message, whatever 
it was (sly dog—how innocent!), in person. All 
this too the reader will have to imagine, 

Mrs. Barstow’s party came off with the éc/at that 
such things usually come off with. George Burns 
was there, his bronzed cheek contrasting finely 
with the fair face of his proud and happy sister. 
The pimply Pipkins was there, with his new pumps 
and a retulgent expanse of white waistcoat—and 
other articles of apparel, of course. He had gotten 
himself up, regardless of expense, for the benefit of 
Susie May; but as Frank was determined to make 
up by his devotion for his recent bad behavior, the 
unhappy Pipkins had to transfer bis practiced smiles 
to Miss Pudsey, an angular damsel, long since 
robbed of her bloom. And Susie was there, with 
the bewildered look gone from her eyes, and in its 
place the old tender love-light, As for Frank, it 
is needless to say that he thought he was walking 
the fields Elysian. It is said that there recently 
have been ominous gatherings and consultations of 
dress-makers at Mrs. May’s, and the polite Mr. Hen- 
shaw has gone post-huste to the city for certain dry 
goods, Frank, too, looks buoyant and beaming, 
eschews dirty shirt-collars, is seen to look with in- 
terest at Mr. Zimmerman’s latest style of furniture, 
and Schneider will tell you in confidence that “ Mis- 
ter Gifford have ordered der vinest shuit of clothes 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Tux Crossine Swexrex. —The late Mr. Simoox, of 
Harbourne, near Birmingham, who was largely engaged 
in the nail in one of his visits to London, on busi- 

ly overtaken by a ‘.eavy shower of rain, 
from which he sought shelter unde: au archway: the rain 
cuntinued with 
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estment, ized a 
bling me to live in the comfort in which you find 


day. And now, Sir, such is the force of habit, though 
I am no under apy necessity for contin this 
plan, I find myself quite unable to give it up; and, ac- 
cordingly, every morning I leave home ‘apparently for 
purposes, and go to a room where I put on my old 

ue sweeping my in 


afternoon, when 

back to my room, resume my usual dress, and return h 
in time for dinner, as you see me this day.” 

or a Bre.—The correspondent of a Scotch pa- 

per transmits the following: ‘*On Sunday morning last 
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‘8 con. 
sternation when the entire hold assembled in 
the draw wi minister in 6 solemn 
voice, “ My lord, I always my examination with the 
head of the family. Will you tell me, then, what is ef- 

calling” Never was an reviewer more 
which the 


CRACKING OF BELiS.—“ Several years ” says a trav. 
eler, ** I paid a visit to the church at Han’ ury, ded Bur. 
ton-on-Trent, and ascended the tower, in which a new set 


workmen permission to sound the bells 
in honor of the architect. One of them, by way of u prac- 
one joke, thinking to deaden the , suddenly clasped 


cast, On some expressed at this accide 
the founder ose DE a 
ly round a bell would have produced the same result. The 
story made an on my mind at the time, and 
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every vice which does his own safety or 
rob his own purse. If the satirist be asked. ** Why do you 
write these stinging, burning words whch are sure to in- 
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his downward career. He was 

word has shown him the truth. 

the king setae anita great noble whe Spd tases, 
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monarch’s attention. “ have eo 

replied, and gained her desire. Pius VIL, prison 

er at Savona, was iujormed by Napoleon's beg d 
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THE LATE BISHOP. POTTER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


at San Francisco July 4. Bishop Porrer was born 
in the town of Beekman, Dutchess County, New 
York, July 10, 1800. He entered Union College 
at the age of fourteen, with a view to entering upon 
the clerical profession. Graduating in 1818, he the 
next year became a tutor, and two years later was 
chosen Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy. This was in 1821. During this year he 
was ordained to the diaconate, and in August, 1824, 
he took presbyter’s orders. In 1825 he was elected 
President of Geneva College, but declined the ap- 
pointment. In 1826 he became rector of St. Paul's 
Church in Boston, where he remained for five years. 

At the close of his connection with St. Paul’s 
Professor Porrer was elected to fill the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in Union College, which he held 
until his accession to the Bishopric of Pennsylvania 
in 1845. President Norr was his father-in-law, 
and Mr. Porter, as Vice-President of the College, 
relieved the former of a great measure of his pro- 
fessional burdens. 

When Bishop Oxpervon«, in 1845, was de- 
pesed, Professor Porrer was elected to the vacant 
diocese. The duties of this new office were per- 
formed with fidelity and dignity. Porrer 
especially interested himself im the education of the 
ministry. 

Bishop Porrer was twice married. His first 
wife, the daughter of Doctor Erueuater Nort, 
died several years ago. He had married again 
this year, and after hie marriage made a journey to 
California, from which he never returned. Bishop 
Porrxt has a brother, the Right Reverend Hora- 
Tw Porrzr, who is Bishop of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of New York. Bishop ALoxzo Porrmr’s con- 
tributions to science have been valuable. In 1841 
he published a work entitled ‘The Principle of 
Science applied to the Domestic and Mechanic 
Arts ;” also his celebrated work on *‘ Political Econ- 
emy ;” and in 1847 the ‘‘ Hand-Book for Readers 
aad Students,” which had a wide circulation. Sev- 
eral volumes of his sermons have been widely read 
among the members of the Episcopal Church. He 
also assisted in the preparation of a work—‘* The 
School and the Schoolmaster”—a copy of which was 
placed in the district school libraries of this State, 
and had a mighty influence in the elevation of the 
standard ef our common schools, which has not 
ceazed to be felt to this day. He was a vigorous 
writer, and was one of the most eloquent prelates 
in America. Bishop Porrer was distinguished 
from many of his episcopal brethren, and even from 
his brother, by his great liberality of sentiment. 
His ideas of Christianity did not limit him within 
the narrow bounds of his own sect ; and previous to 
his elevation to a bishopric it was no uncommon 
thing for him to officiate in Methodist and other 
pulpits. 





BOAT-RACE AT POUGHKEEPSIE. 


No affair of the kind has oecurred for years so 
disgraceful as the race at Poughkeepsie on the 18th 
of July between the New York and Poughkeepsie 
crews. Both crews were known as the best oars- 
men in the country, and had made every effort to 
bring themselves into the most perfect condition for 
the race. When the conveyances began to arrive 
on the morning of the 18th it was evident that 
Poughkespsie was to be crowded with thieves, 
gamblers, and pickpockets. These miscreants got 
possession of the restaurants, and got up disturb- 
ances which occasioned crowds to collect together, 
when the pickpockets had every thing their own 
way. 

The boat-race began about five o’clock p.m. The 
whole proceeding is said to have been unfair from 
the outset, the New York crew getting at least two 
lengths start of the Poughkeepsie before the signal 
was fairly given. But notwithstanding this it soon 
appeared that Poughkeepsie was gaining on New 
York. The New York crew noting this, it is re- 
ported, took ailvantage of their lead and pulled 
across the bows of the Poughkeepsie, compelling 
the latter to slacken speed. Again the Pough- 
keepsie crew gained, and were about to pass the 
New York boat, when the trick was repeated. The 
whole scene was apparent to the judges, who were 
anxious to decide fairly. When the New York 
boat came in ahead the rowdies on the dock, who 
had beer amusing themselves with*knecking po- 
licemen in the head, and indiscriminate plunder 
and violence, gave a furious yell of brutal delight. 
The judges immediately sought to hide from the 
crowd where they might decide the race fairly, but 
in.vain. They had only time to reach the Pough- 
keepsie House, when the crowd, having hunted 
down the different stakeholders and taken the mon- 
ey from them with pistols leveled, and threats, 
rushed upon the judges, and threatened them with 
instant death if they did not give “*the New York 
fellows” their money. The decision was given un- 
der this violent compulsion, and the ruffians, hay- 
ing finished their little business, wound up with a 
miscellaneous row. The military had just been 
called out when fifteen car-loads of the rascals left 
for New York. 

Scenes ofthis sort are coming to be of daily oc- 
currence and must be stopped. On the morning 
of the 20th a gang of ruffians broke through the 
gate of the Roosevelt Street Ferry-House, refusing 
to pay ; and when the ferry-master brought men to 
his assistance the gang set upon these with crow- 
bars, and beat several of them, as well as spme of 
the police, Three or four persons were 
ly wounded, It is not lomg since at a firemen’s 
picni¢ at Glen Cove a similar disturbance occurred. 
Certain it is tat violence is getting the ascenden- 
cy, and will tinue to increase until some effectu- 
al punishment ve inGicted upon these disturbers of 
the pnblic peace. 

Tt is not our intention to convey the impression 
that the New York buat’s crew was at all respons- 
ible for the riot at Poughiseepsic, As tw the unfair 


ness of the race that has been disputed. We have 
given the report as it came to us. The whole af- 
fair seems to have been injudiciously managed. It 
is said that the civil authorities at Poughkeepsie 
were warned of the raid which was to be made, If 





THE LATE Rev. NEWTON HESTON. 
Rev. Newrow Heston, whose we 

on our first was born in the of Phila- 

delphia, Pa., November 30, 1823,. of pe- 


copal Church in Philadelphia. On 
he became a clerk in a book-store, where he re- 


would devote it to the preaching of the Gospel. He 
was licensed as an exborter when seventec!: years 


where he was known as the ‘‘ Boy Preacher,” and 
where he preached nearly every night for thirteen 


trust 
most unbearable debt of $24,000, with its interest 
all in arrears, has been reduced to moderate pro- 
portions, and an active membership of only fifty- 
seven has increased to four hundred. He was a 
‘‘live” man. Every enterprise connected with the 
church in which he engaged succeeded. Mr. Hxrs- 
Ton also took strong grounds in his opinions at the 
outbreak of the Great Rebellion for its suppression, 
and performed a very important part in the many 
of that period. He died suddenly 
on Thursday, July 13, 1865, leaving a beloved wife 
and three children, a sorrowing congregation, and a 
host of friends. 





THE GERMAN SAENGERFEST. 


been invited from all parts of the country—from 
Connecticut, from Buffalo, Baltimore, Alexandria, 
Philadelphia, and Richmond. The day fixed upon 
for their arrival here was Saturday, July 15. Ow- 
ing to some misunderstanding, a large number of 
the societies were delayed, and did not arrive in 
this city until after midnight. We illustrate on 
page 484 the scene upon their arrival at the City 
Hall Park. The singing societies of New York were 
on the ground by nine o'clock in the evening to re- 
ceive the visitors. Upon the arrival of the latter 
Mayor GunTuer made a happy and graceful speech, 
welcoming them to the city. He thought that the 
cordial harmony between the societies, thus mani- 
fested, would be conducive to the advancement of 
the art which is their common bond. Nearly eighty 
societies were represented, of whom about thirty 
were of this city. After the Mayor's speech a 
torch-light procession was formed from the City 
Hall. The rendezvous of the societies 
was at the Germania Assembly Rooms, which were 
flags and decorations of 


On Sunday evening, the 16th, the singing socie- 
ties gave a Grand Concert at the Academy of Music, 
which was filled from to 

orchestra 


principal piece gi 
soun’s ‘* Walpurgisnacht,” in which the solos were 
given by Madam Zooermann and Messrs. BeRy- 
HARD, Sremss, and Frost. The wizard choruses 
were rendered by feminine voices. Another con- 
cert was given at the Academy on Monday even- 


ing. 

On Tuesday the Convention was held, and arrange- 
ments were made for the next Siengerfest, which 
will be celebrated at Philadelphia in 1867. In the 


delphia Maennerchor, consisted of a banner of pure 
white silk, with heavy gold bullion and cords and 
tassels to match. On one side was represented an 
ancient bard with a harp, and a female figure with 
alyre; on the other was a harp wreathed in flowers, 

appropriate é Philadelphia 





splendid piano—was awarded to the Buffalo Lieder- 
krauz. 

There was a on the 19th; and on 
the next day festival came to a close. 





weather was so inauspicious. About two shousand 
tickets were issued. 

The on which the is con- 
structed is namely, that speed and weight of 
armament are as as k 
latter, indeed, seems almost unattainable, as no ar- 
mor is secure the 600- a 


The casemate or of the Dunderberg 


ness, and is built up to the height of seven feet and 





MAJOR-GENERAL GRIFFIN. 


SHERIDAN, 

the ablest of our Generals. . He: Military 
Academy at West Point, from-Ohio, in 1843, and 
graduated in 1847, with the-rank of Brevet Second- 
Lieutenant of Artillery, In.June, 1849, he was 


with it as commander of the First Division—a Di- 
vision which was always in the front rank, courting 
danger, whether in a gallant defense against great 
odds, or in av impetuous charge upon the strong po- 
sition of the enemy. We give a portrait of General 
Grirrcy on page 493. 





CLARENCE A.-SEWARD. 


Ciarence A. Szwarp, the present Acting As- 
sistant Secretary of State, is the son of the late 
Benjamin FRANKLIN Sewarp, Esq., and a nephew 
of the Secretary. He was born in ida, Orange 
County, in this State, and early in life was 
into the family of his illustrious uncle, by whom he 
has been ever considered as a son. After gradua- 
ting at Geneva College he entered on the study of 
the law in the office of his uncle at Auburn, where 
he acquired those habits of indomitable persever- 
ance and zealous study which have since achieved 
for him the eminent position which he now holds 
at the New York bar. Shortly after being admitted 
to practice he removed to the city of New York as a 
partner in the law firm of BLarcurogp, SkwaRp, 
and GriswoLp, and by earnest devotion and inces- 
sant labor in his proiession has ‘gradually attained 
his present enviable rank in the legal fraternity. 
At the commencement of the late war he was called 
to the command of the Nineteenth Regiment, New 





is constructed of square logs, each one foot in thick- | 1 jy 











insurgent armies were su 
During the very earliest stage of the war the reli- 
ance of the Southern armies for ordnance and small- 
arms rested mainly upon the hope of a European 
le me wee Cay eetly Meapytinted in 
expectation, as be evident from a careful 
survey of Southern ordnance which has fallen into 
our hands. But as the war went on it soon became 
apparent that blockade-running could not supply 
the rebel armies with arms. Among the armories 
which sprung up to supply the deficiency none was 
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“Now, Brown,” said I, as I turned down the 
bed-quilt, preparatory to getting into bed, *‘ you've 
been at it again!” 

‘* At what?” quoth Brown. 

“Why, shaking the feathers all over to your 
side of the bed. I won't stand it, now, that’s all.” 
And I gave the bed an indignant dig with my fists. 

Brown fell back on his chair and laughed im- 


moderately. 

“Oh, you may laugh,” I growled, “‘but, by 
George! it’snofun. You're always up to some such 
hoggish trick, and I say it’s no fun. I'll give Mrs. 
Scoavie notice to-morrow—see if I don’t. I pay as 
much board as you do, and I won't be come it over 
this way any more.” 

“‘Oh, now, what's the use in getting grouty, 
Pomeroy?” said Brown, as he kicked his boots 
across the room. . 

“Grouty? Who wouldn’t get grouty? I don't 
come games on you. A fellow’s enough to bear at 
this miserable boarding-house witheut you to make 
it worse.” 

‘Now, Pom, let the boarding - house alone. 

are all alike. Mrs. Scoavle gives 
as good as any one else will for the money.” 

“Oh, you can stand any thing. I never see 
such a fellow’s you are. You'd get along in a coal- 
bin.” 


“<T'd get along as good as I could, Pom, wherev- 
aian pee et being so all-fired thin- 
skinned. Why don’t you take things as you find 
‘em? I do.” 

“Well, you may take my side of the bed, theu. 
See how you'll take that, after you've shouk ull (he 
feathers over back.” 

“You don’t mean it, Pommy! What a beat 

are getting to be!” . 
Foti Don’t like the place you fixed for me, do you? 
You'll sleep there, though, or you'll haul me vut 
of bed.” 

With that I smuggled myself under the quilt- us 
if determined to die there in defense of my right. 
Brown laughed a good-natured laugh as he but.vu- 
ed his night-shirt. 

“T guess we won't fight to-night,” said he. ** It's 

. » 








York Volunteers, (having picviously tilled the post | 


too late. : 
‘Then be tusued olf the gas aud gor into bed. 
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Brown and I boarded at a cheap boarding-house, ) have looked after it. You would if you weren't so “Fix that feller, Jim!” said the one with the | Old Lord’Aip : ‘ 
where the were graduated very | selfish. That’s your style.” lantern, looking around. ed pinata vty. oa vache ye hd a“ 
closely down to the price—which I don’t mind tell- | ‘Oh, what's the use growling over a wet blank- | A cracked, and “‘ Jim” leaped: up, uttered | ‘niin the paren end cried, = W Lord 
ing you was four dollars a week. The same style | et? I've slept on one often, and so've you. Take | —“‘ 1” and fell dead. ister.” “But Sa Fm ae deep min 
ing Yrd costs about twice as much now, you know. | it easy, Pom, and go to sleep.” “Damn you!” said the other, turning upon | Iealdlast.” “Yousid, *Waukin mp Lacd Aiphinnnee © 
We were fellow-clerks in a railroad office, and our | “You give me yours after I’ve been out in | Brown, “you've done it now!” and he flashed a | ¢4¥;,*%; but! wager dinna ken what Ted lat afore 
salaries were precious small. the cold the past two hours, and you sitting here by | knife over my old friend’s head. Brown struck up beget ceaee te a 

I was a regular growler. Every thing went | the fire. I believe the blanket would have dried | with his pistol, and the knife flew from the man's | _ Why is Baroum’s Museum like » good feather-bed !-~ 
wrong with me. Did you ever notice that itself if you hadh't shoved it into the furthest corner | hand. At the same instant I caught his foot and | Because it's all 
who are the hardest to please—people who find fault | of the house. It’s like you.” tripped him. He fell headlong upon Brown, and was 
with every get the very worst of All the answer I got was a snore. Was there | received in the embrace of my dying comrade, who of pages, ctioagh See enna ee 
every thing? That's my experience in boarding- | ever such a hog? 5 in his with the cursing brute. cheage sendy to 4 must be admitted that are 
houses and out of them. I used to think Mrs. We were at now. Our quarters | To my last hour I shall remember that fearful 
Scoavle was a regular skinflintess, and every thing | were for the cold fall rains were kept | scene—the thief and the blood-covered soldier roll- | ,, The late Mr. Cobden used to tell ths following anecdote: 
in and about her house at wrong ends. I should | off nicely by our little red-cedar shanty—built the | ing over and over, in the struggle of death, in the | ,moreus taumerice’, sald he, “TI asked an eothusiastic 
have left her a dozen times but for that selish | day after we camped. I might say that Brown | dim starlight of that ghastly field ; the one cursing | with the immense Unvocapled tervitsie: tt niestt es 
Brown—as I dubbed him, and as Fbelieved him. I | built it himself, for he certainly did more work than | furiously, the other silent, with all his energies bat must ever be hankering sfter the lands of {ts 
was five years older than Brown, but, somehow or | any four other men in camp—no matter in what way. | centred in thegrip with which his teeth were fast- sein, tl He cone po tng Dyk 
other, he used todo pretty much as he pleased with | He never shirked. But when he got his nest ened upon the throat of the robber. Prom eed nn suey § She Ae ES 

There was something curiously fascinating | be sore he was just as ready to enjoy it ashe had been light-hearted fellow, who loved | ieee ee 

about the fellow, notwithstanding was a | to build it. is health was splendid. He could | his ease so well, and made of my petty vexa- Luear Pozzie.—How strange it is that the counsel 
hog—always looking out for Number One—a very | sleep all night in a puddle of water and come out sisun trhen ieghees heer tiene eancaamnitte Seen bi atin te Gnoey een ee, ee oa 
prince of be, or could he get of it next morning as hearty and good-natured as if @ ban-dog in the service of his friend! Whether he | tion. : 
along so nicely? He was high in favor with Mrs, | be had slept in a bed of down. could have lived had he kept silence at the moment nose 

Scoavle and the while I was quite | At breakfast, the morning after the blanket epi- | when he saw my life endangered I know not, and THE COQUETTE REfROVED. 
the reverse. If you eyer boarded out you know} sede, Brown had milk for his coffee. it does not matter. He gave his life to save me, “'Tis strange that I remain a maid, 
ona! chat amounts to. ‘The chamber-maid used to |“ Where'd you get that ?” I asked. that I know. caus senamh'pen have teh? eae Pen 
do every thing she could to please Brown and vex “Tom Bates caught a cow last night,” said I swooned while the struggle progressed. “ You just had forty-nine too may!" ‘ 
me; that matter of the feathers was her work, of Brown ; “I thought you had some.” Days after I awoke in hospital. They told me how la 
course, but how could I know it? Brown: never “Well, I didn't. Give me a little of yours, | they found poor Brown and the dead-robber lying— | ,, 4 ma7°r of one of the communes in France 
enlightened me. That was the worst of it, When | can’t you?” the hero's teeth still in the fellow’s throat. poten ay hE s 1, mayer of —n, 
I called him a hog he would laugh in my face as As I spoke the fellow was.in the act of swallow- You may have heard about ‘this incident of the | of pon Sood) meen bysecrme my ay poe 
though he enjoyed it. The table-girls used to look it. field of Chattanooga; but you did not know that | ™#2ded to surrender, whereupon ha set upon me, 
out for him in just the same way. If there was a ‘Spoke too late, Pom,” said he, with a broad | the fierce soldier was the dearest, noblest, truest coeiin, 2 preeiean eid ana antamoely ; calling me 9 ragne 
knife with-a handle that wobbled, you may be sure | grin. friend of my life—David Brown. ble scarectow—all of whieh hereby ecrely-to he erialy 
he never got it... I.generally did. **Oh, of course! You're as big a hog as ever. true.” 

The next morning Brown was out of bed bright | I believe you'd see a fellow starve before you'd = she 
and early, for it was a holiday with us, and that | give him any thing you wanted for your own pre- LOVE AND PRIDE. & pve Raat Comms hae Sewer dah, i 
was a rare thing. He. made his toilet cheerily, | cious stomach.” =~ Ase @ Oo fame Se een lest he finds his soft Persuasion’s fore 
humming a little song, and was pulling on his best “You won't starvé for want of milk in your cof- sat Gees on love, Has but enlarged and changed the Water-course, 
boots, when I got up and to make my ab- | fee, Pom. « I like it’first-rate without milk.” me C or me on day, Sa pyr neous mind— 
lutions. f “Well, I don’t. 1 never can get used to it. It font ee ee eee shows a dreadful aterfall bebind 

‘Now, then, Brown, where’s.the ?” said I, | goes against my stoniach.” pon my lonely way. ‘There fs nothi 
in much vexation, =" wr. ‘ “Tl drink it for you, Pom, if you're afraid it'll For pride stood in the deadly- lists, proves too much. Mine 1 Sper iee te 

“‘¥ don’t know,” he.replied. ‘‘I haven't seen | make you sick.” A dark, relentless foe, Sree Feet: en weaves to Prnase with © mage serv. 
any soap. 1 got along without,” “Oh, thiank you.” And stirred the depths of ‘bitterness card: moc aie diteeaese. Wh ees eine 

I looked at him incredulously, I was disgusted with him, To bid my true love go. to his orders; but whenever he said, “My masss 

‘*Oh, don’t stand there staring at me as if I was an ek ee Te That PP ee a Frenchman,” he always added, “80 ain I.” 
afuneral, Pom! I haven't swallowed the 14 y we went through can’t describe it, of d love lies slain upon the field— 

‘Then where is it?” hos course. We soldiers don’t know much how a bat- His death-deep wound I see— DEFINITION OF A DENTIST. 

“Tsay I don't know. It may be in your boots | tle looks; it’s a busy time with us. But surely his sweet shade will come A Jeneies, lovey Santen Test of Sane 
for all I can tell.” Night came down on a field, where I lay To mock my pride and me; And finds provision for his own 

I looked in my boots, half expecting to find it with my right leg shattered all to pieces by a shell To mock us in our wild unrest, By palling other people's out, 
there, and then washed myself rebelliously. from Leokout. Wounded and dead and dying lay And triumph o’er the foe We once heard of a rich man who was 

“ Hang me if I don’t give Mrs. Seanvle s going | stn abelt me. ctled thicker and thicker. ‘The | TPA stirred the depths of bitterness being rum over. | 8 lem the rani ba thet 
ever for this, , as p my patent-leather To bid my trae love go. over by an infernal bd ewiif'cart, that's what reais es 


gaiters to rub them off. I found the soap in one of 
them. ‘Now, then,” I cried triumphantly, “ here 
it is! I'd like to know how the soap got into my 
Sunday gaiters. I presume you'll say you didn’t 
put it there.” 

‘T suppose one of us must have dropped it there,” 
said he, 

“Yes, I dare say one of us did,” was my angry 


response. 

At dinner that day we had green first 
of the season. Iam very fond of green pease. So 
is Brown. We ate them witha relish, and the dish 
was all too small; but there were no second dishes 
of such things at Mrs. Scoavle’s, and that I- knew 
very well; so I pushed the empty saucer away with 
asigh. Brown pushed his away with a wink, di- 
rected at me. 

A minute later I noticed Brown's dish had been 
replenished. New regulations, thought I, and beck- 
oned one of the seryant-girls. 

“Any more pease ?” said T. : 

“ Pease is all out, Mr. Pom’roy,” said Maggie. 

Of course! And there sat that hoggish Brown 
sating his second dish. ; 

‘‘ Brown,” sitid I, as-we strolled out after dinner, 
T've eaten my last meal-in that house.” j 

“Have you?” said Brown, quietly. 

‘*Yes—I have. You needn't think I shall back 
jown this time. I'm decided, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

“Now, Pom—” 

“ You needn't commence it,” I interrupted. 
won't hear a word.” 

‘You won't leave a fellow all alone there, will 
you, Pom?” said Brown, in mock grief?” 

“I guess you'll survive,” said I. ‘‘I’m going to 
snlist this very day.” 

Brown and I had been talking about it for some 
weeks, but I hadn’t much thought of really doing it. 
et Se ee eee 
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** Just so.” 

“You're joking.” 

‘*Not unless you are, Pom.” 


“| 


_ “Well, it is rather hard on a fellow,” said Brown. 

“T can give Mrs. Scoavle a lock of my hair, you 

know. I shall stick by you, old man.” 

We did it. There was a new call for 300,000 

nen, and a regiment was rapidly filling up. I put 

ny name down among the privates, and right after 
bold round hand, 


“Away from Mrs. Scoavie’s boarding-house,” 


. IL—1868. 
‘re at your old tricks.” 

“* What's matter now ?”’ 

‘Why, look at my blanket! It's wet. How’s 
4 fellow to sleep on such a blanket as that?” 


“Why didn’t you dry it?” says Brown. “Mine's 
4s dry as a squirrel’s nest.” 
‘Ob, of course it is! How could I dry it when 





Lud w stand guard all the evening? You might 


board! If I were only 
now! I've seen the last of that, thought 


of your friends 
of battles. No doubt he got off safe, and was sit- 
ting by the camp-fire now. He always looked out 
for Number One. 

A hand touched mine in the darkuess. It was 
wet with blood. 

“Who's this?” uttered a feeble voice. 
“Tom Pomeroy,” said I. * are you?” 
“No, Pom, you don’t say you're here,” said the 
voice. ‘‘Are you hurt much?” 

“My leg’s split to flinders,” sad L. ‘‘Is this 
Brown?” 


‘* Ay—Brown,” said the feeble voice—feeble and 
mufiled—uttered through rebellious groans. ‘I’m 


* Where are you hurt, old man?” 
‘* All over, Pom. There isn’t a whole limb on 


“me. ' I think there’s a bullet through mv left lung. 
‘I can hardly speak for the blood in my :aouth.” 


We lay in the silence of exhaustion for some 
minutes, but I knew by the way the poor fellow 
pressed my hand that he was busy with thought, 
perhaps with memory. 


** Oh, for a drink of water!” I cried. 1 was per- 
with thirst. 

“Can you get at my canteen?” said Brown. 
‘* There’s some milk in it. Drink it.” 

I got the canteen, and held it to him. 

“ Drink you,” said I. ‘* It will revive you.” 

“Don’t waste it, Pom. Drink it up. It may 
keep you alive till they come for you. It wouldn't 

me now. 
I could not coax him to drink a drop. With 
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To whisper, ‘*Could thy pride be slain 
By me in combat true, 

The love-light yet might | arn again 
Within thine eye's fond blue. 

But I am but a ghostly sh.de, 
And he my mortal foe, 

That stirred the depths of L_ terness 
To bid thy true love go.” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


fron Pluck . It means that it didn’t come 





has @ dog se very serious that even his tail has 


A 
not the bit of wag about it. 









































A romantic young man says that a young woman's heart 
ty retie changes continually, but always has a 
maa 





” said « colored 


There are no divorce laws in Turkey. When the Turks 
get jealous of their wives they give ‘em the sack, avd 
the last of ’em. 
ee 
To some men it is indispensable to be worth money, for 
without it they would be worth nothing. 





Question 1 ZooLoey.—What amount of cats does it 
require to make a large cat-amount. 





< cata. teem 

“E pivri-buss unum,” as the saucy fellow said when he 
put the substance of half a dozen commun kisses into one 
emphatic smack. 





* * Papa, do plant guus? do they end 
et a Se ms but, pinata, thay chash, 
and then others do the leaving.” 


ndertakets like professional pugilists?.—Be- 
cites at ant veal taen (outa 


Apvice To Onemans.—Go into the fields in July and 
you will find plenty of poppies. 
= 


Ma not a bifd who déepe upon the wing be suid to oc. 
cupy a feather-bed ? 
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“QUT OF THE PARISH.”—THE POOR MAN IN ENGLAND. 
(Prom Punch.) 


Sim Gries Overreaon. “ Now, then, 
AoricuLTurAL Lazorer. “Ah! Sir 


man! your work’s done, so be off out of this parish,” 
! it be better‘nor four mile to t’ town.” 


Sui Gries Ovenspacu. “‘@an't help that! No ‘union chargeability’ for me.” 
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THE REVOLUTION IN HAYTIL 

For several months a revolution has been in 
progress in the Republic of Hayti against the Gov- 
ernment of President GErFRARD. 


The revolution 


A 


was never of very formidable dimensions, and is 
now almost entirely suppressed. The affair orig- 
inated outside the jurisdiction of the Haytien Gov- 
ernment, having been inaugurated by mercenary 
troops enlisted in the adjoining republic by a Hay- 
tien outlaw. There were very few in Hayti who 
favored the attempt of the insurgents; and if the 
latter gained some successes at the first it was by a 
momentary terrorism, and through treachery, and 
not because any considerable portion of the popula- 
tion were disaffected with President GerrraRp's 
Government. With the exception of SALNAVE all 
the chiefs of the conspiracy have fled the country. 
SALNAVE with his adherents, at last accounts, was 
besieged at Cape Haytien, the insurrection having 
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' A BELLE OF CAPE HAYTIEN. 
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CAPE HAYTIEN. 


been every where else overthrown. The port of 
Cape Haytien was declared in a state of blockade 
on the 14th of May, and the war-steamers Geffrard 
and Mariani were stationed at the entrance of the 
harbor. In addition to this the Government had 
















STREET IN CAPE HAYTIEY, 


eight thousand men strongly posted on the heights 
overhanging the town, and a train of siege-guns 
were just landed and about to be put ir position to 
bombard the place. The rebel forces, consisting 


chiefly of Dominicans, entirely cut off from succor, 
having suffered severely from the carbines of the 
Government sharp-shooters, were being constantly 
thinned by desertion, and their supplies were nearly 
exhausted; while the besieging forces, well supplied 
with provisions, were 
receiving continual 
accessions of men and 
munitions by land 
and water. Were it 
not that the command- 
er of the Government 
forces, General Car- 
rié, carrying out the 
President’s desire, 
wishes to spare the 
effusion of blood and 
the horrors attending 
the taking of the town 
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Cape Haytien, during the rebellion, was the head- 
quarters and coal-station for those vessels of our 
fleet employed for the convoy of California steamers. 
The town is situated on the north side of the isle 
of St. Domingo, and contains about 5000 inhabit- 
ants, engaged in the shipping of coffee, hides, and 
logwood, these being the productions of this part of 
the island. The leading mercantile houses are 
mostly foreign, and trade is principally carried on 
with France and this country. From its position 
and the excellence of its harbor Cape Haytien is 
second in importance only to Port-au-Prince, the 
capital, The houses usually are one story in height, 
though there are now in process of construction some 
very fine stores, the upper portions of which are de- 
signed as residences of the merchants’ families. The 
ruins on every side of what were once fine buildings 
indicate the devastation occasioned by the earth- 
quake which occurred some years since. Saturday 


CORPS D'AFRIQUE, PORT-AU-PRINCE. 


by assault, the affair might have been terminated 
sometime ago. The city was on the point of being 
captured, when, at the request of the foreign Con- 
suls, there was a suspension of hostilities, 
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PLACE DU GEFFRARD, PORT-AU-PRINCE. 


VIEWS IN HAYTL—[From Saercues sy Lizurenast MFartanp.] 


is the great market-day at the Cape, being the only 
day devoted to that purpose. On that day provision 
must be made for the whole of the ensuing week. 
The market-stalls are all full, and every foot of 
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MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES GRIFFIN.—Psotograrnep ny Brapvy,—[Sre Pacr 490.) 


ground in the market-place is appropriated, those 
not fortunate enough to possess a stall sitting upon 
the ground with their wares spread on boards before 
them. Tropical fruits abound, and the scene is at 
once ludicrous and exciting. Piles of lemons strew 
the ground, while the negro women in their bright- 
colored turbans vend their wares to the crowd of vo- 
ciferous negroes and whites collected around them. 
They speak a sort of patois, or French creole, inter- 
spersed with many a grunt—this latter being as 
expressive among Haytiens as a shrug is among 
Frenchmen. Their currency is mostly paper, which 
the natives prefer to specie. Here and there may 
be seen a Haytien soldier, who lives on sixteen 








cents “per week, strutting about or chafling with 
some vendor. 

The natives of the island are very ignorant and 
superstitious. It is not long since twelve were 
shot at Port-au-Prince for cannibalism. The Roman 
Catholic religion generally prevails. 

Revolutions are not unfrequent. That to which 
we previously alluded, and which occurred last May, 
began in Cape Haytien. Twenty-seven determined 
men marched in, and without opposition took pos- 
session of the place and established their govern- 
ment. The national troops, under the influence of 
fear, and carried over by treachery, joined the con- 
spirators. At the same time a similar uprising took 


THE TREDEGAR IRON-WORKS, AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA.—PxotoorarHep 














Mr. CLARENCE A. SEWARD.—Pootocrarnep py C, Erynar.—[See Pace 490.] 


place at Gonaives, and here it was that President 
GEFFRARD made his first attack, defeating the rev- 
olutionists. He then marched on Cape Haytien. 
Here every thing was in an uproar, and many of the 
citizens fled to the ships lying in the harbor for ref- 
uge. Having driven the conspirators to extremi- 
ties, President Gerrrarp issued a general amnesty 
proclamation. There was some difficulty in dis- 
tributing this proclamation at the Cape, but as soon 
as the offer of pardon was known there was a re- 
action against the Provisional Government which 
had been established under Jean Joseru FRANCOIS. 

When Gerrrarp’s army moved against the place 
the Provisional President took refuge on the United 





. 











States ship Galatea. Many of his confederate offi- 
cers followed his example. 

Says our correspondent: ‘‘The scenes in the 
streets of Cape Haytien during these days beggar 
description. Bands of women patroled the streets 
with boxes of broken bottles, stones, etc., on their 
heads wending their way to the front. Here you 
could see lines of women, with cannon-balls on their 
head and one in each hand, bound to the front; 
several pieces of rusty cannon were dragged through 
the streets entirely by women, commanded by a 
colored Colonel; and such yelling could scarcely 
find its equal any where. Bands of men entered 
houses seeking powder and fire-arms. All this time 

















BY Garpner, Wasuixotoy.—[Sex Pace 490.] 
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a party were kept ashore from the Galatea to protect 
the foreign interests. Officers and men were fairly 
tired out with ceaseless watching. In the mean 
time the men-of-war were well crowded with wo- 
men and children, while the troops of GerrraRD 
retreated some three miles and awaited the result. 
“‘ Affairs continued in this state until the 20th of 
June. The Government in the mean while mass- 
ing their troops at the Vilage of Petit Anse. On 
this day the rebeis having fit:ed. outa small schooner, 
mounting a 12-pounder amidships and with two 
sinall row-bosts as tenders, proceeded under sail to 
make an attack on the GerrRanp troops in the 
above place. Every glass in the fleet was turned 
on the advancing vessel. There was but little wind 
at the time, but still enough to send the vessel 
through the water at a fair rate, As she neared 
Petit Anse the soldiers could b® seen flocking down 
to the beach, not knowing the reception that awaited 
them. Suddealy she put down her helm, and as the 
vessel came to the wind the clew of her foresail 


_ was hanled up and a shot delivered fairly into the 


town. Instantly all wascommotion. Several field- 
pieces were brought down and opened fire. 

“The vessel after a short contest returned to the 
Cape without loss, On the night of the 23d two 
small steamers arrived from Port-au-Prince and 
commenced the blockade of the harbor, thus cutting 
off all supplies, Gerreanp's troops surrounding the 
town on all sides and the steamers blocking up the 
mouth of the harbor. And now they wait only for 
starvation to bring the rebels toterms. Eventually 
SaLNAVE must surrender.” 





PHYLLIS. 


Tur very first time that we chanced to meet 
She was tossing the new-mown hay, 

And the hsy-makers turned from their work to look, 
And called her their Queen in play. 


The very next time that we chanced to meet 


And followed ber all the way. 


The very last time that we chanced to meet 
She was weeping—Ah, welladay! 

I whispered, “Shall I be your sweet-heart, love?” 
And she said, “If you ikke, you may!” 





GOING INTO HOUSEKEEPING. 


Gorse into housekeeping is one of the events in 
a man’s life to be numbered with the first pair of 
breeches, with casting off jackets (the shell of boy- 
hood) to assume the tails of virility; with being 
married ; with the becoming a'father, It is an era 
in one’s existence, a grand transformation scene, a 
great sensation ! 

Bui I must pause on the threshold of my castle 
to relate how I summoned up courage to “‘ take” it. 
I will confess that I walked round it a good deal. 
I had difficulty in persuading myself that I was in 
a position to take a house and be the sole master of 
it. It was too mach glory, too much happiness. 
When I called at the agent’s office I was almost 
afraid lest the aged clerk might think me too young 
and inexperienced. I looked through the window 
for some time, and fancying that the clerk had a 
very full, I may say overflowing, sense of the re- 
sponsible character required for taking a house, I 
had thoughts of approaching him with the ingenious 
evasion of the Scottish gentleman who said the sul- 
phur was nae for himsel’, but for a freen’ ootside. I 
was haunted by the dread that I was not sufficiently 
responsible-looking; that I might look good for 
rent, but not for rent with rates and taxes com- 
bined. 

Some say that the eyes are the windows of the 
soul, and the best signals of the character within ; 
ethers go by the mouth, the nose, and the chin. 
Give me the voice. I have often been horribly 
frightened of great personages until I heard them 
speak, when all my dread vanished in an instant. 
The voice told me they were human. So, when I 
summoned up courage to address the house-agent’s 
clerk, and he replied with a few words of ordinary 
greeting, I knew that he wasaman. His eyes in- 
dicated nothing ; his nose and chin were cast in the 
mould of severity. It was his voice that betrayed 
him. And the tones of his voice said, ‘‘ I am only 
a clerk, my master doesn’t give me much salary, 
and I like a glass of ale.” Ah, that weakness of 
buman nature for a glass of ale! Amiable, but 
fatal! When I observed that that clerk had a 
voice mellowed by malt I knew how to deal with 
him. There were “lots of parties after the house,” 
he said. It was dry weather, I observed; would it 
be consistent with his duty to houses, land, and 
estates, if he were to step round the corner? He 
was a wonderfully intelligent clerk. He did not 
want sentences finished and oracles explained. He 
kuew by intuition what stepping round the corner 
meant. He made me no direct answer, but just 
said; ‘George, mind the office for a minute or 
two.” 

‘* They keep a good glass of ale round the cor- 
ner,” he said, when we got outside. A glass of ale 
was the open sesame to that clerk’sfavor. He told 
ine that there were several parties after the house, 
and that I must conclude the matter at once if I 
wanted it, as houses in that terrace were in great 
demand. In the warmth of his friendliness he let 
ont a secret usually strictly guarded by house-agents 
—the name and address of the landlord. His part- 
ing advice to me was to see the landlord without an 
hour’s delay, get the preference, and return and 
sign the agreement 1 took the hint, got the pref- 
erence, returned and signed the agreement, and, as 
I was passing out of the office, two of the “ parties” 
who had been after the house were venting their 


the house was let. 

A glase of ale dil it] It is not that there is 
much in e glase of ale, but such small 
gees are regarded as friendly, and they be 
less. In this world there are treasure 
bexes of. fever ond gool ll thet Sip ‘tide Spon to 





also was mine—at least while I paid my rent. 

And then I had a garden. It was, perhaps, a 
stretch of courtesy to call it so, for it was not much 
bigger than a good-sized room, but it had a full- 
grown lime-tree at the end of it. And fancy being 


the sole lessee of a full-grown tree! It was such a 


tall, wide-spreading, umbrageous tree, that if 1 had 
sent it to an anatomist of means, he would have 


and an extensive domain.” I may tell you, how- 
éver, that it was well the tree grew upward, for if 
it had been in its nature to lie down, the garden 
would not have contained it, So much tree to so 
little garden I never knew before nor since. I took 
a vast deal of pride in that tree. I used to ascend 
Primrose Hill to gaze on its top from afar, and say 
to myself, ‘‘ Yonder is my tree, and close by is my 
roof.” One may indeed think himself somebody 
when he has a tree that can be seen two miles off. 

On the first night of possession I remained up 
until long past midnight admiring my rooms. I 
sat down in them all, one after the other, gazing at 


and an outer gate! And all my property, sole and 
undivided! I neglected no part of my duty. I 
empleyed men to examine the drains and the water 
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and tinsmiths to put 
pride of being a householder, paid the 
of my own pocket, when I might have sent 
to my landlord. I was eager to pay 
was quite impatient until they were 
The total amount was something that 
a check for. And I gave a check for it 

I remember that the collector 
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him cause to be similarly affected.) I dare say he 
said to himself as he closed the gate that it wouldn’t 
last. If he did, he was quite right. It didn’t last. 


whole quire of letter-paper practicing my signature. 
Should I sign myself Sam: or Samuel at full length ? 
Should I have a flourish or no flourish? Which 


correspond with the signature which I had previously 
given at the bank, there were inquiries—naturally, 
it being the first check—and I had to give explana- 
tions. It was a noble thing, was it not, to draw 


gone, I paid poor’s-rates enough, and that 
there was the work-house for him—the work-house 
which / helped to 
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years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Best 1x THE Wortp. 
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Mrs. Grundy 


IS NOW READY. 


« Effective, brilliant, and vigorous.”’ 
“Such a paper is very much wanted, and will become 
@ power in the country." 
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New York Mining 


Capital, $100,000; Shares, $1 Each. 


OFFICE, Ti BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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for owns leases on Oil Cherry ee 
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“A NOVEL WITHOUT A FAULT.” 
LONDON TIMES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have Just Ready: 
A NEW EDITION OF 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Cheap Edition, Paper, 75 cents. 

Amore charming story to our taste has rarely been writ- 
ten.—London Times. 

A more completely satisfying story we have seldom read. 
In style, character. interest of plot, and excel- 
lence of teaching, it is alike unexceptionable, and is a re- 
freshing contrast in this latter respect to recent works of 
fiction treating of similar topics on this side of the wa‘er. 
—Roxbury Journal. 

A graceful story, written with much delicacy of touch. 
—London Atheneum. ‘ 
Unquestionably Miss Mulock's beet work.—N.Y. Leader. 

It deserves a place in that little collection of clever and 
wholesome etories that forms one of the comforts of a well- 


Blade. 
A sweet, pure story.—New Hampshire Patriot. 
It will be read by tens of thousands of readers.—Albany 
Atlas and Argus, 
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‘J. 2. Winslow & Oo. 


SATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
= ia SECURE GOOD JEWELKY AT 
LOW PRICES. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY 


, GOLD 
worth $500,000, 


be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without reyard to 
Bde ee Sor until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for « which will inform 
you what ou can have for $1, and at the same time 
Nrewiar, containing full list and particulars ; 
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SCHOOL of MINES, Columbia 
EAST FORTY-NINTH 8T., NEW YORK. 

Faoutty: F. A. P. Barnard, 8.T.D., LL. D., President; 
T. Egleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy; Fran- 
cis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining ; C. F. Chandler, 
Ph. D., Anal and A Cc and Geoiy i 
John Torry, M.D., LL.D., y ; Charles A. Joy, Ph. D., 
General Chemistry; Wm. G. Peck, ., Mining Sur- 
veying; John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics ; Og- 
den N. Rood, A.M., Mechanics and Ply 


instrirments. 
, &e. The next in. begins Nov. 15, 
for admission will be held on Nov. 13 
14 For farther information and for catalogues apply to 
DR. C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 
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Exhibitions, Views of all 
QUEEN & CO. 904 Chestnut Street, Philadephia, 








REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT 
Cures Saut Reasum and Azmmy Iron. Price 35 cents. 
For sale by all 


A GIFT FOR You 


At the Philadelphia Gift Book House. The Eleventh 
Year of the Enterprise. 





Pade me ey bgenm = 
Books in every department 

“fall txerections for forming Clubs, &c., &c. The best 
place in the world to buy books is at the “ Bvans Orig- 
tal Gift Book Sale.” 


Catalogues sent free on receipt of red stamp. 





Tactical Use of the Three Arms— 


1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
This day published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 192 Broadway, N. Y. 
*,” Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





ATTENTION! 
OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 





This medicine of enduring efficacy is justly prized as a 
corrector of all afsorders of the stomach ahd bowels, the 
coumon symptoms of which are costiveness, spasms, loss 
«| appetite, sick headache, giddiness, sense of bloating aft- 
er meals, dizziness of the eyes, drowsiness, and cramping 
pains in the stomach and bowels. These symptoms being 
suffered to remain, a torpid state of the liver supervenes, 
and all the horrors of dyspepsia are experienced. Every 
function of the frame is, to a certain extent, prostrated ; 
but a little perseverance in the use of Brandreth’s Pills 
will even restore the system from this state of misery. 
Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of their salu- 
tary influence. The stomach will speedily regain its 
strength, a healthy action of the liver will soon take place, 
and instead of listlessness, heat, pain, and jaundiced ap- 
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For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 
The Great New England Remedy. 
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Address G. G. EVANS, 
630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 


Frem.all parts of the body in minutes without in- 
j to the by “Urnam’s Deri.atory Powper.” 
Mailed to any for $1 25, by 8. C. UPHAM, 2% 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Freckles, Tan, and Pimples 
REMOVED AT ONCE BY THE USE OF “ UPHAM'S 


FRECKLE, TAN, and PIMPLE BANISHER.” Mailed 
to address for 75 cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 














Re a Bh ne ot, 
ENS AND PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE WEAKEST 
HAIR, stops its falling out in three days, keeps the head 
clean, cool, and healthy, and will not stain the skin, nor 
soil the whitest fabric. THE BEST HAIR DRESSING 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. Can be used freely ; 
contains nothing injurious IT IS RECOMMENDED anp 
USED sy Taz FIRST MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 

Sold at the Drug Stores, and at my Office, No. 1123 
Broadway, New York. SARAH A. CHEVALIER, M.D. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the and Na- 











“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 


‘Warranted to curl the most straight and stif 
the first into short ringlets or ws. 
ive curls. 


Giese "THE HENDERTON THAIR-OURLING 
Box 62951, New York Post-Oiw.. 
Great Cl Sale!! 


WORTH of Wi Chains, and Fine 
$650,000 Jewelry, all to be sold for ONE DOLLAR 
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EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR BACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 


An gas ~ RELIABLE Mmm ps for the 

man. decidedly beautiful, wonderful 

Rowelty. Constructed entirely on ~ Sct- 
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Broadway, N. Y. 
“How ‘tis Done.” Whiskers in 6 w'ks. 
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it to hants, express paid. Send stamp for cireu- 
lar. P.Jotteson, Sole Manufacturer, 12 Vesey St., N. ¥-. 
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MUSTACHES 
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Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., Sole Agents for U. 3. 
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Auburn, Golden, Flaxen, and Silken Curls produced by 
the use of Prof. De Breux's 











AGENTS, COME and EXAMIN 


An Invention urgent by every body, or sampies 
sent free by mail for 60 cts., which retails for $6 easily, by 
R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N, ¥. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1865. 





One Copyforome Year . . - »- - + « 2400 


Extra Club of Frve Sun- 
— Batre ONY Sree cai x 6 Copies tex WO 00, 
Harper's Macazine aad Hazpze's WRexcy, together, 
one year, $8 00. 





; whole cireulation 
ph iS belloved tobe larger than that of any similar 
publication in the world. 

& BROTHERS, Por.isumes. 


Circulation over 100,000. 
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Hazrre & Brorness, 

: New Yor, 
| j Have just Published: 
Hilly Cazny'sConressiox. A 
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8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Denis Doxxe. By An- 
nie Thomas, Author 
of “Theo Leigh,” 
“On Guard,” &c. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Turo Leicn. By An- 
nie Thomas, Author 
of “Denis Donne,” 
“On Guard,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


On Grarp. By Annie 
Thomas, Author of 
“Theo Leigh” and 
“ Denis Donne." Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Miss Mackxrnziz. By 
AnthonyTrollope, Au- 
thor of ** Rachel Ray,” 
** Doctor ” 
“+ Orley Farm,” ** The 
Small House at Al- 
lington,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Napotzon’s Lire oF 
Casaz. The History 
of Julius Cesar. By 


Napoleon III. Vol. 1. 
A new Elegant Li- 
brary Edition, with 
Wide Margins, on Su- 
perfine Calendered 
Paper, with Portrait 
and ‘Colored . 
480 pp., Svo, Cloth, 
$2 50. (This is the 
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Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 4 Broad Street, 


(Two Doors from Wall,) 
New York. 


Collections made, with quick returns. 

Interest allowed on Deposits subject to Check. 
Orders received for the Purchase or Sale of Stocks. 
Bonds and Gold will receive our Persona. attention. 


ROBINSON & OGCEN, 
Bankers. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Bankers and Dealers in Government 


Securities. 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


(Continental. Bank Building, near Wall Street.) 





SCHUYLER HARTLEY, GRAHAM & CO., 


DEALERS IN FIRE-ARMS, AND MILITARY 
AND FANCY GOODS, 
‘BREECH-LOADING REVOLVERS, RIFLES, AND 
SPORTING GUNS. 

AMMUNITION TO CORRESPOND. 

19 MAIDEN LANE anp 23 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








the gEGULAk Stock, Petroleum, and Mining Boards, and 
Gold Room by members of the firm, 


De Wirt C. LAWRENCE. 
Stuzon BaLpwin, JR. 





LAWRENCE, BALDWIN, & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

No. 70 Wall Street, New York. 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Orders in Stocks, Bonds, Gold, &c., promptly executed at 





Crevs J. Lawrence. 
Ww. A Hatstep. 





AMERICA’ 


aie LEP ATENTE OS 


" Linen finished, $7 and 
. Iusion Btitched, $13 


60 per pair. Bend “size” and 
**price.” Tradesupplicd Bitton & Fooean, Inventors, Patentees 
end Manufacturers, 75 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Calenberg & Vaupel’s 
PIANO-FORTES, 


99 and 101 Bleecker Street, 24 Bloek West of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. 


Itch! Itch! Itch! 
SCRATCH! TCH! SCRATCH! 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT 
WILL CURE THE ITcH In 48 HOURS. 

7 Also cures SALT RHEUM, ULCERS, CHILBLAINS, 
and all ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by all Druggists. 

By sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, Sole 
Agents, 170 Washington St., Boston, it will be forwarded 
by mail, free of postage, to any part of the United States. 











METROPOLITAN BOOT and SHOE 
EMPORIUM. 


DWIN A. BROOKS, Importer and Manufacturer in 
Ladies’, Gents’, Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s BOOTS, 
SHOES, and GAITERS, No. 515 Broadway, opposite the 
Metropolitan Hotel, New York. The largest Establish- 
ment in the City. Articles superior to any manufactured 
in this city or country for durability, beauty, and utility. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR, 
Obtained at great Expense, and forming a complete Pho- 
tographic History of the Great Contest. 





Bull Run, Dutch Gap, Strawberry Plain, 
Yorktown, Pontoon Trains, Deep Bottom, 
Gettyaburg, Hanover Junction, Belle Plain, 


Fair Oaks, Lookout Mount'’n, Monitors, 


BENEDICT’S TI 


No. 171 BROADWAY, Cor. COURTLANDT 8T., N.Y. 


TO SOLDIERS. 
AMERICAN (Waltham) WATCHEs. 


Let every soldier before he returns home provide him. 
self with an AMERICAN WATCH; no better use can be 
made of money than to invest it in one of these durable 
and accurate time-pieces. It is a kind of property that 
constantly returns good interest, and its money value is eo 
well known that a pocket ful! of silver dollars wouldn't be 
as useful. For sale and warranted by 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for the sale of the 
American (Waltham) Watches. 
JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Returned Soldiers, Postmaster:, Druggists, and Station- 
ers, will address J. Birbeck, 229 Broadway, N. Y., Room 32. 


PEARL JEWELRY. 


EARL BROOCHES, EAR-DROPS, and SLEEVE. 
BUTTONS, First Quality, $5 00 per Set. Sent free 
on receipt of price. Large discount to the trade. 
WM. M. WELLING, 571 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY: 


BELLE BOYD IN CAMP AND PRISON. 
WITH AN INTRBOPUCTION BY GEO. A. BALA. 

Compliments were showered by friends and foes alike 
upon her “‘ patriotism, her cleverness, and her charms.” 
London Review. > 

Her description of an interview with General Butler is 
alone worth the price of the book.—London Press. 

For sale by a!l Booksellers, beautifully bound in muslin, 
$175. Sent by mail on receipt of price. BLELOUK & 
CO., No. 19 Beekman Street, New York. 


BURNING of the MUSEUM. 
LETTER FROM MR. BARNUM. 
New York, July 14, 1575. 




















Messrs. Herring & Co.: 

GrnTLemen: Though the destruction of the American 
Museum has proved a serious loss to myself and the pub- 
lic, Iam happy to verify the old adage, that “It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good,” and consequently con- 
gratulate you that your well-known safes have azain 
demonstrated their superior fire-proof qualities in an or- 
deal of unusual severity. 

The safe you made for me some time ago was in the of- 
fice of the Museum, on the second floor, back part of the 
building, and in the hottest of the fire. 

After twenty-four hours of trial it was found among the 
debris; and on opening it this day has yielded up its con- 
tents in very good order—books, papers, policies of insur- 
ance, bank bills, all in a condition for immediate use, and 
a noble commentary on the trustworthiness of Herring's 
Fire-Proof Safes. Truly yours, P. T. Baxnum. 


HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION SAFES 

The most reliable protection from fire now known. 
HERRING & COS PATENT BANKERS’ SAFES, 
with Herring & Floyd's Patent Crystallized Iron, the best 

security against a burglar’s drill ever manufactured. 
HERRING & CO., 

251 Broadway, corner Murray St., New York. 

FARREL, HERRING, & CO., Philadelphia. 

HERRING & CO., Chicago. 








Savage Station, Chickahominy, Ch 


Fredericksburg, City Point, Fort Morgan, 
Fairfax, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Richmond, Charleston, » Mobile, 
Petersburg, &e., &e. &e., &e. 


? 
Every body is interested in these memorable scenes. Just 
published E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, New York. 
Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 


VERMILYE & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No, 44 Wall Street, New York, 
Government Loan Agents, 


KEEP ON HAND, FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 
ALL ISSUES OF 


7.30 Treasury Notes, 
OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 
We BUY and SELL all classes of GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES at market rates. ORDERS from BANKS 


and BANKERS executed on favorable terms. 
VERMILYE & CO. 








SEYES NEW 
WWi.tiout spectacles, Doctor, or Medicine. i-amphiet 
miiled, free, on receipt of ten cents. Address 
k. B. FOOTE, M D., 1130 Broadway, New York. 


CARPET WARP, 
FIRST AND SECOND QUALITY; 
Wrapping Twine made of Paper. 
Twines and Vaper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


SMOLANDER’S 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF 


BUCKU, 


Por diseases of the Stomacn, Raevumatism, Dropsy, &c. 
Price One Donan. For sale by D. Banses & Co., New 
york. Burixzieun & Rogers, Boston, Mass., General 
Agents. 























PARLOR ORGANS, 


in, Harmoniuma, School Organs, and Me- 
ve just completed improvements which ren- 






“icon 
der our i rments far euperior to any manufactured. The 
Puler Organ, with new combination swell, no person 
o ithout. Send for llustrated catalogue, 
NEEDHAM & Co., 97 East 23d 8t., N.Y. 


E*Ty Ward's India-Rubber Enameled 
PAPER COLLARS & CUFFS, 
: ALSO, WARD'S FRENCH PRINTED 
“PAPER COLLARS & CUFFS, 
ATALL GENTS FURNISHING STORES. 
~*, The Trade supplied at 
N° 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








PATENT EXPANDED 


STAR COLLAR 


This Collar, showing a space for the cravat, excel: all 

others by its superior shape and va. and the exquisite 

finish and whiteness of the . For sale by all eden 

in the United States. MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., 

= 9 and 10 Otis Street, Boston—west side Winthrop 
uare, 









aUVW 


TRADE 





MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY, 


To be found on each box and each piece of GENUINE 
MAGIC RUFFLE, All other goods, of whatever name, 
not having this mark, are worthless imitations and in- 
fringements on the patents of the Magic Ruffle Company. 
The GENUINE MAGIC RUFFLES are full six yards in 
each piece, are well made of the beet material, and give 
periect satisfaction to consumers. Office of the Company, 
No. 95 Chambers Street, New York. 


The People’s Pen Co., 


OFFICE 62 WILLIAM STREET, New York, 
Offer at Retail 100,000 boxes 


SUPERIOR STEEL PENS, 


With a Gurr to every Parchaser worth from 


30 Cents to $5000. 
By Mail, free, on receipt of $1 50. 

No. 1, Business Pen. 2. Popular Pen. 38. Ladies’ Pen. 
Send stamps for circnlar, and learn how and why 
they give such oe 

Cc. C. NEWHOUSE, Actuary. 








WARD & CO., 
Bankers, No. 54 Wall St., New York, 


Government Agents 
For the Sale of the 


‘U.S. 7-30 Loan. 


STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOLD 
Bovecnt anp SoL_p on CoMMISsIon. 


POLLAK & SON Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers,692 Broadway, 
near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


The Universal Clothes- 
Wringer. 

No.1}. Prices Repvcep. 

Large size, $10; medium, 

$8 59, with cog-wheels, and 

vulcanized India - rubber 

rolls. Warranted the best 


public. Send for illustrated 
R. C. BROWN- 
ING, 347 Broadway, N. Y. 



















WARDS 


* Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of Shirts and Collars, sent 
free every where. 








5S. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway.N. Y. 


PATENT REVERSIBLE. 


PAPER COLLAR: 


The Cheapest Collar Ever Invented. 
FOR SALE TO THE TRADE BY 
MARCH BROS, PIERCE & CO., 
9 and 10 Otis Street, Boston. 








SNOw’s PATENT 





JUST THE THING 
TO WEAR WITH 


PAPER COLLARS. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Acsnts, 
9 and 10 Otis Street, Boston. 


THE COMPLEXION. 


A CARD. 

To the Editor: Dear Str,—With your permission I wish 
to say to the readers of your paper that I will send by re- 
turn mail, to all who wish it (free), a Recipe, with full di- 
rections for making and using a simple Vegetable Balm 
that will effectually remove in ten days, Pimples, Blotches, 
Tan, Freckles, and all Impurities of the Skin, leaving the 
same soft, clear, smooth, and beautiful. I will also mail 
free to those having bald heads, or bare faces, simple di- 
rections and information that will enable them to start a 
full growth of luxuriant hair, whiskers, or a mustache, in 
less than thirty days. All applications answered by return 

ail without charge, Respectfully yours, THOS. F. 
CHAPMAN, Chemist, 831 Broadway, New York. 


LOOK, YOUNG MAN! 


Don't waste your money on useless articles, but get 
HERRICK'S celebrated VEGETABLE CORELIA. It is 
warranted to produce a full set of Whiskers and Mus- 
taches in 30 days, upon the smoothest face, without injury. 
Price only $1. Satisfaction given, or money refunded. 

Address M. HERRICK, Box 239, Lansingburg, N. Y-. 


HOLLOWAY'S- PILLS AND OINTMENT.—The 
ulcers, tumors, &c., which arise from impure blood or oth- 
er constitutional disorders, frequently defy science, but can 
not resist the action of these medicines. Numerous prep- 
arations advertised under the head of cosmetics drive the 
disease inward and peril life, while these remedies are 
really safe and efficacious in a radical cure. 


RRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERI- 

ENT is a Saline preparation, and is particularly 
adapted to all cases where a Mild and Cooling Purgative is 
required. It is best remedy known for Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, H rn, Costiveness, Piles, Liver Complaint 
and Sour Stomach. Sold by Drugyists generally. 


AGENTS W. 


To canvass for the Lire or Anranam Laxooun, ‘‘ Peo- 


les Edition.” Address B. B. RUSSELL & CO., 
. 85 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 























VINELAND LANDS. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post-Offiee, Landis Township, New Jersey. s 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Ei 
und euitabl 


litor of the Tribune: ‘It ig one of the most extensive fertile 
tion For pleasant farming ag 


that we know of this side 





a 
tracts, in an almost level positi d 
Western prairies. 


i 





